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LORD JOHN RUSSEL AND THE METHODISTS. 


‘Time was [says a writer in the Imperial Magazine] when the 
Founder of Methodism published its,tenets at the hazard of exist- 
ence—when, baring his head before the fiendish multitude, he stood 
exposed to their murderous missiles, on the market cross, or in the 
public field, to proclaim his divine commission. _ Like his ‘meek 
and lowly” Master, he was “no respecter of persons ;” and the all 
but roofless cottage, and the broken chair, were the temple and 
rostrum from whence the St. Paul of Modern Christianity often 
made his fervid appeals. And, verily, we need not be amazed at 
the prevalence and progress of that creed which was confirmed by 
its establisher surmounting every opposition—the casualties of 
“‘flood and ficld”—the rigour of the elements, and the hate of man - 
kind. It is a natural reverse of the scene that we now behold in 
the “solemn temples” of Methodism replete with the adornments of 
architecture, and recognised by crowded assemblies. So material 
an enhancement of the weight and value of the opinions of Wes- 
ley, has stirred up some polemical enemies. of great popularity in 
rank and letters; and those doctrines, whose peculiarities, half a 
century ago, were known to, or noticed by, only the vilest of the 
community, have now found superior antagonists in the coroneted 
historian, and the courtly poet.’ 

The ‘courtly poet’ alluded to in the above passage, we pre- 
sume to be Dr. Southey ; and the ‘coroneted historian,’ Lord John 
Russel ;—both of England. The recent attack on Methodism by 
the latter, is contained in his ‘ Memoirs of the Affairs of Europe, 
from the Peace of Utrecht.’ At the time of publishing these Me- 
moirs, Lord John Russel was a member of parliament. Since then, 
in consequence of the demise of the king, another.election has been 
held, in view of which, his.lordship, in an address to his constitu- 
ents, is said to have evinced some apprehension of inconvenience 
from his attack on the Methodists, and to have publicly disclaimed 
any intentions of severity toward them. How much credit is to 
. be attached to sucha declaration, made at such a time, and in such 
circumstances, we shall not undertake to udge. It seems onthe 
face of it, inconsistent enough with passages which will hereafter he 
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cited from his animadversions. Yet, being an honorable man, we 
are of course bound to believe that he did not mean what, other- 
wise, every body could not but understand to be the import of his 
plain English. We must say, too, with a British reviewer, that we 
think his lordship would have served his character more effectually 
by announcing bis kindlier intentions ‘through the medium of the 
press,’ and, we addy; after the election. As it is, we fear that he was 
but another instance of 
‘A man convinced against his will,’ 
Yet ‘ of the same opinion still.’ 

We shall subjoin an article from the pen of Mr. Sandwith, 
who is, we are informed, a distinguished surgeon, of Bridlington, 
England. His production, notwithstanding the diverse character 
af his professional pursuits, evinces a familiarity with theologi- 
cal critisism, and with the true genius, structure, and tendency 
of the religious system to which he is attached, which does him 
the highest credit, and entitles him to the warmest thanks of the 
whole Methodist community, for the triumphant manner in which 
he has wielded his polemical pen in their defence. His manner 
is not less marked by the moderation of Christian forbearance, 
than are his researches by extent of knowledge, and acuteness of 
investigation. He calmly compares the statements of his author, 
exposes the monstrosities of his misinterpretations and inconsist- 
encies, and then leaves it to his readers to pronounce the judg- 
ment :—an example which we earnestly wish might be more gene- ~ 
rally followed by Christian polemics. Mr. Sandwith introduces his 
subjectthus: . 

Modern politicians may despise theological researches; but Ba- 
con, Grotius, and the worthies of a less degenerate age, gave such 
inquiries their deepest attention. The distempers of the State are 
moral as well as political ; and they who neglect the study of the 
former forfeit a nation’s confidence. But a shallow acquaintance 
with the subject is even*worse than utter ignorance. How far 
either of them may have influenced the business of legislation, it is 
not our province to inquire. With a few splendid exceptions, how- 
ever, such as Mr. Wilberforce’s inestimable work on religion, the 
kiberalism of the age has lamentably vitiated the literary productions 
of our statesmen. In this censure, Lord John Russel’s “ Memoirs 
of the Affairs of Europe, from the Peace of Utrecht,” are deeply 
impli¢éated. His lordship has attempted in his history of the 

ighteenth century, to blend some notice of the state of religion 
-anhd literature with the narrative of civil and military transactions. 
“The Ecclesiastic,” a periodical devoted to the defence of the 
Church, has shown but little sensitiveness to the interests of truth 
in “ expressing” its “ pleasure at the talented manner in which the 
noble ‘author has performed this important part of his task.” For 
the views which the book unfolds, are a wide departure from sound. 
divinity ; and the principle on which his lordship has undertaken to 
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degrade Methodism, no pious Churchman can consistently justify. 
His illiberality, too, greatly lowers his character as an historian, 
This rebuke is merited by the harsh and uncandid manner in which, 
he has treated a subject to which he has manifestly paid but little 
attention. In bestowing his favors or scattering his censures on this 
or that form of religion, his lordship must not however expect, in 
imitation of Louis le Grand,* that mere nobility will confer the 
least additional weight on opinions unsupported by argument. 

Great laxity of principle pervades the work, and at once assigns 
the author a place in the modern school of liberalism. In the ex- 
hibition of this spirit, Lord John Russel shows the greatest self- 
complacency. But those very opinions on which he seems to 
repose, as the basis of his strength, are precisely those the most 
easy of demolition. Nor must their author expect to escape being 
stoned with the ruins of his own demolished creed. That his lord- 
ship can have ever pondered the lessons of providential interpo- 
sition in human affairs, inculcated by the Scriptures, could never be 
inferred from the tone of his historical reflections. Throughout his 
long and eventful narrative, he has never, in a solitary instance, 
taken advantage of the fairest occasions for noticing such displays 
of the Divine protection in behalf of a righteous cause. For any 
thing that appears to the contrary, the world is deprived of the 
moral government of its Author, and abandoned to be the sport 
of capricious fortune. His chilling and heartless creed, therefore, 
stands equally aloof from the bold but hallowed investigations of a 
Croly, who has traced the Divine hand guiding the destinies of our 
eountry, like a second Israel ; and the profound historical lucubra- 
tion of Miller, whose grand conclusion is, that human history is a 
drama of the Divine providence. ‘ Deos esse, et eorum providenti& 
mundum administrari; eosdemque consulere rebus humanis, nee 
solum universis, verum etiam singulis.’t But this principle, though 
emanating from an enlightened Heathen, is too lofty for the com- 
prehenion of a modern liberal, notwithstanding his professed belief 
of Christianitys# Hence it is, that a history abounding with exam- 
ples of providential interposition is disgraced by the introduction of 
an unintelligible agency, arrayed in all the attributes of Omnipo- 
tence. And thus every astounding event, which required the sup- 
position of some unseen power to regulate the movements of the 
dramatis persone of the history, is ascribed to the ‘ caprice,’ or ‘ the 
decree, of fortune.’ 


[We omit several of Mr. Sandwith’s subsequent pages, both for 
the sake of abbreviation, and from their irrelevancy to our present 
object, and to the state of things in this country. Having disposed 


*This proud monarch once said, “It is one of the most visible effects of our 
power, to give, when we please, an infinite value to that which in itself is nothing.” 
{ Cicero, 1 Divin. n. 117. [That there are Gods, by whose providence the world 
is governed; and that they care for human affairs,~-not generally merely, but aleo 
perticularly.—American Epirons.) 
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of his preliminary matter, he then proceeds in the following mas- 
terly style. ] ; 


- We now invite attention to that part of the history which treats on 
Methodism, and which is chargeable with the most serious defects 
and errors. Lord John Russel’s history itself bears ample testimony 
to the failure of an adulterated Gospel, in the hahds of the clergy 
of the last century. Its adaptation to the wants of ‘a polite age’ 
is what indeed he has assumed ; but all the evidence is on the other 
side of the question. Mr. Wesley’s testimony is decisive as to the 
uncorrected profligacy of those very classes of society whose case 
required, we are told, and obtained, ‘a new kind of spiritual food.’ 
As he has minutely traced the progress of demoralization through 
all the principal functionaries of our Christian and civic economy, 
we may well doubt the wholesome operation of the remedy. And 
perhaps no greater proof can be given, that society was no better 
for an adulterated Gospel, than the fact, which both Bishop But- 
ler, in the preface to his ‘ Analogy,’ and Nelson, in that to his ‘ Fes- 
fivals and Fasts,’ attest, that Christianity and the clergy had fallen 
into general contempt. But if all the evidence be against the 
assumption of the benefit resulting to the higher classes from the 
new order of things in the Church, its want of adaptation to the 
mass of society is fully conceded in the following quotation from 
his lordship’s book:—‘ The general body of the people, however, 
were not sufficiently advanced in knowledge, nor sufliciently refin- 
ed in taste, to be worthy the delicate banquet that was set before 
them. ll the histories of this age teem with complaints of the 
gross profligacy, the drunkenness, disorder, and forgetfulness of 
religion, exhibited by the common people, especially in large towns, 
amidst the hurry and excitement of increasing trade and flourish- 
ing industry. It has been already said, that the superior education 
and decent fortune of the English clergy have the attendant defect of 
unfitting them for a daily and familiar intercourse with their flocks. 
They are confined too by law, by habit, and by ington, to the 
spot where their parochial or governing duties are tobe performed ; 
and are therefore quite incapable of being directed actively to con- 
vert, to guide, and to instruct new masses of population. This 
polite age, like the first days of civilization, wanted missionaries ; 
aiid what is wanted by the spirit of the time seldom fails to appear. 
Missionaries sprang up.** That missionaries were wanted 1s his 
lordship’s inference from his own description of the moral state of the 
lower orders ; and it is a virtual admission, that the Gospel in its new 
and modified form, so far as it was applied to their case, was an en- 
tire failure. His lordship admits also, that it was so fettered by the 
habits and regulations of the clergy, as to be incapable of being ap- 
plied to the increasing wants of the nation. Now, no weightier rea- 
sons can be given in favor of Methodism than those couched in these 


* Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4to, p. 951. 
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two most important admissions: and his lordship merits the thanks 
of every advocate of the system. But the quotation invites addi- 
tional comment. The conclusion of the passage is conceived in 
the spirit of the pitiful philosophy which excludes a providential 
agency. Dr. Southey and other opponents of Methodism, who 
represent its founders as ‘chosen instruments of providence,’ and 
yet calumniate the work they were delegated to accomplish, have 
incurred a dilemma. from which his lordship might be presumed to 
have thus escaped. But he tells us, that ‘ the spirit of the time’ 
usually generates what is wanted ; and that it produced Methodism. 
How then is he to be acquitted of a contradiction of his own philo- 
sophy, when he represents Methodism to be a failure ? The analo- 
gy of a blind fortune might suggest ‘the spirit of the time’ to be 
another mysterious personification, ‘cui lumen ademptum.’ But 
if his philosophy is to be trusted, wants so imperative as even his 
lordship’s representation of the state of society makes them, could 
not be appeased by any mere empirical imitation of what was so 
* essential to its welfare. Yet this is the way in which his lordship 
would avoid the conclusion to which his own argument leads. 
Hence he broadly asserts the empiricism of Methodism. But, on that 
hypothesis, in the following quotation he sufficiently answers him- 
self. ‘Wesley,’ he observes, ‘had hitherto suceeeded, because in 
a dead and motionless state of society, he who, with internal per- 
suasion of their truth, rouses the attention of men to new doctrines, 
which he declares to be necessary to eternal salvation, has always 
a temporary success.’* This is sound philosophy ; and is bottomed 
on a principle which lies deeper than any thing to be found in Lord 
John Russel’s creed. The principle was asserted by Gamaliel in 
its application to the origin of Christianity. Any sort of quackery 
in religion, unsupported by prescription or violence, can only have 
a temporary success. Now it must be remembered, that his lord. 
ship writes when Methodism is nearly a century old ; and when, 
with no other weapons than reason and Divine providence in its 
favor, it has gone on increasing, until, as his lordship tells us, it now 
numbers ‘ upwards of a million of persons.’ If; however, contrary 
to fact and experience, the success of the system, in its pretension 
to meet the wants of society, had been but ‘temporary;’ if it had 
been what his lordship designates it, ‘a quack medicine, soon 
famous, and soon forgotten ;’ if ‘it can hardly be said that the intro- 

duction cf Wesleyan Methodism permanently improved the morals 
of England,’ what becomes of his lordship’s philosophy ?. And how 

have the. wants of society, which must have waxed louder and 

louder in their demand for assistanee, and which the mockery and 

insult of an empirical attempt to relieve them would only render 

more clamorous,—how, we ask, have the yearly accumulating 

wants of society been met and redressed? The plain matter of 

fact is, that if Methodism be not what it pretends to be, no other 

* Memoirs, &c, ope li, 4to, p. 569. 
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éystem has arisen to dispute the palm with it ; and therefore his 
lordship’s philosophy is contradicted by experience. No missiona- 
ties sprang up; and the imperative summons of ‘the spirit of the 
time’ has never been obeyed to this hour. 

His lordship in the sequel shows great anxiety to obviate the con- 
clusion, as to its real value, which is suggested by the more than 
temporary character and influence of Methodism. Hence he never 
again adverts to his philosophy, when it might really aid his inqui- 
ries ; but resorts to various solutions of the fact in question, all of 
which, taken separately or conjointly, will never account for the 
perpetuity of Methodism, without admitting its positively beneficial 
operation on society. To this, doubtless, under Providence, it is 
principally indebted for its earliest and continued success. To 
furnish the very desideratum which, on his lordship’s own observ- 
ing, was called for by the state and circumstances of society when 
Mr. Wesley arose, was the professed object of that great man. It 
is true, that in the first instance he merely aimed at rousing the | 
Church to supply the wants of the nation: but though he never — 
abandoned that aim, he was driven by the repulses he met with, 
eventually to originate his system, as auxiliary to the Establishment, 
and capable of pervading those parts of the nation and its depend- 
encies which are beyond the reach of the regular elergy. Now, 
it is obvious to the most cursory reflection, that excluded as the 
Founder of Methodism was from the real patronage of the State, 
he rested the entire claims of his system to public support on its 

rofessed adaptation to the wants of the people. In this consists 
its strength as a voluntary association. Without this fundamental 
principle of existence, and unaided by government, Methodism 
would have shared the fate of all impostures, unsuited to the -cir- 
cumstances of the time, and the wants of the people. The folly, 
however, of supposing any system, though really based on public 
utility, to be able to maintain itself without the machinery of con- 
servative regulations, is only exceeded by that which would impute 
the success of a system like Methodism to its confessedly admirable 
construction alone. Yet his lordship is guilty of this, when he asks, 
—‘For what purpose was framed this admirable machinery, so well 
adapted to insure the permanence and preserve the subordination 
of a religious society ?* But he is evidently ignorant how intimately 
the fundamental principle in question connects itself with our instt- 
tutions ; and that from it they chiefly derive their imperishable cha- 
racter. And hence he expatiates on the various subordinate merits 
of the system, and the personal qualifications of its Founder, to ac- 
count for its success. After giving an outline of the former, he thus 
portrays the latter :—‘ A quack medicine of this kind is soon famous 
and soon forgotten. But Wesley was too able a head of a religious 
sect to permit his work to fall into decay. No man ever knew 
better how to govern the heart of man or woman; no one ever 


* Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4to, p. 573, 
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laboured more steadily in his vocation; no one ever wielded with 
greater power the weapons of reason in the cause of enthusiasm. 

His arguments, even when his cause seems most hopeless, are beau- 

tifully though fallaciously logical. With all his credulity and sim- 
plicity, he had the spirit to act with promptitude and firmness. 

Among a sect with whom enthusiasm was a rule, and poverty a 
condition of power, there were frequent attempts at mutiny and 
separation: Wesley always took his resolution boldly, and in every 
case retained the main body in obedience. The length of his life 
was of the greatest advantage to the permanence of his institutions. 

He retained to extreme old age the vigour of his mind, and to a 
great degree the activity of his body.’* It is inconceiveable how 
any man can so trifle with the understandings of his readers as 
gravely to assert, that such qualities, however admirable and useful 
in the Founder of Methodism, could, with the most skilful machinery 
to aid them, control those frequent attempts at mutiny and separa- 
tion to which his lordship alludes, and counteract that inevitable 
tendency to dissolution, which without substantial merit as its basis 
must have eventually subverted the system. And amore extended 
view of the subject serves only still further to unveil the fallacy of 
his lordship’s reasoning. For exposed as the system has been at 
different periods of its history, since Mr. Wesley’s death, to various 
internal convulsions from the agitation of the most momentous ques- 
tions, those acquainted with the subject know, that those principles, 
in the value and importance of which, as a general and national 
zood, all were agreed, constituted the only substantial bond of union. 

It was an appeal to them which calmed the passions of the combat- 
ants ; and an obstruction to their diffusion was successfully alleged 
as the result of unhallowed contention. Another important illus- 
tration of the great principle for which we contend, namely, the 
adaptation of the evangelical principles of Methodism to the nation’s 
wants, is derived from the result of its collision with an adulterated 
Gospel in many of our churches. Its well known suecess in the 

contest is an exact measure of its practical value, now that time has 
neutralized the combined influence of novelty and all mere extra- 
neous circumstances. Dr. Chalmers has therefore justly predict- 
ed, that under a system of legal and exclusive protection of what 
is called high church orthodoxy, on the part of the guardians of the 
Church, ‘ her arm will wither into powerlessness ;’ and that ‘ under 
such a process the alienation of the people will widen every year 
from the bosom of the establishment.’ Such would doubtless be 

the result of a continued appeal to the nation to decide between 

the merits of ‘the new kind of spiritual food,’ and the restored doc- 
trines of the Reformation, as embodied in the institutions of Me- 

thodism. His lordship has presented us, in his account of Mr. 

Whitefield, with a vivid description of the effects of evangelical 


* Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4to, p. 585.  {Chalmers’s Christian and Civic Economy, 
vol. i, p. 218, * ; 
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reaching after its long disuse ;* and yet he cannot perceive how, 
ike refreshing showers to a thirsty land, it alone suffices to appease 
the immortal longings of the human mind. But the good effected by 
Methodism is indirect as well as direct. And where it has not 
emptied the churches, it has in general succeeded in reviving the 
preaching of those truths in their pulpits which had become obso- 
lete, and as his lordship tells us,-unsuited to ‘a polite age.’ The 
increasing prevalence of evangelical principles among the clergy, 
therefore, is another testimony in favor of that system which made 
the reform of doctrine and discipline in the Establishment one of its 
leading objects from the beginning. The circumstances, also, 
under which the experiment of Methodism has been made, yield 
another illustration of the truth of the principle for which we con- 
tend. We are told, ‘it was a polite age’ which witnessed the labours 
of a Wesley ; and from that time knowledge has continued to spread 
more and more through the mass of the community. With this fact 
Lord John Russel’s parliamentary career has made him most fami- 
liar. Methodism therefore having put forth her claims in an age of 
philosophical scrutiny and religious inquiry, her success is highly 
honorable to her principles, and a test of the validity of her preten- 
sions. Such are a few of the proofs, that Methodism is precisely 
that which ‘the spirit of the time’ called for; and that in her apos- 
tles we behold the very missionaries which sprung up in obedience 
to its summons. After mentioning Mr. Wesley’s rules for their 
direction, his lordship concludes in a manner whieh well harmo- 
nizes with our own view of their functions in the commonwealth : 
—‘ With such rules he founded, not a religious order whose disci- 
~ pline acts only in the retirement of the cloister ; not a rich church, 
whose worldly possessions form the chief object of their care ; but 
a community of active teachers, spread into every corner of socie- 
ty, whose power and distinction rested solely on the efficacy of 
religious persuasion.’ 

In aid of the leading design to account for the spread of Me- 
thodism on principles which do not recognise its value, besides 
reciting the eauses of its success already adverted to, his lordship 
devotes an entire section to the professed enumeration of the chief 
circumstances which attended the progress of its Founder. His 
management of this part of the subject displays but little ingenuity 
or tact. And as he mentions only four of these circumstances, the 
ore is neither abundant nor enriches any deep vein of thought. 
His remarks on ‘field preaching,’ and on ‘miracles,’ need no 
comment. His assertion, that ‘the Methodists are a rare example 
of a sect who have flourished without persecution,’ is a striking 
proof.of his Lordship’s want of information on the subject about 
which he writes. What else, indeed, could be expected from an 
author who never appears to have read a line of Mr. Wesley’s works, 
but has derived whatever knowledge he has of Methodism from the 


* Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4t@ p. 560, t Memoirs, &e, vol. ii, p. 570, - 
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productions of its enemies ?* The boasted ‘tolerant spirit of the 
agé,’ as represented in the conduct of the majority of the clergy 
and the country magistrates, was not even restrained by the enact- 
ments of purer times in favor of civil and religious liberty, from 
frequently breaking out into overt acts of persecution. To the 
determination of the House of Hanover to throw its ample shield 
over the rights of conscience, Methodism mainly owes its existence. 
We have Mr. Wesley’s authority for the fact. ‘The storm rose 
higher and higher,’ says he, ‘till deliverance came in a way that 
none expected. God stirred up the heart of our late gracious Sove- 
reign to give such orders to his magistrates as, being put in execu- 
tion, effectually quelled the madness of the people. It was about 
the same time, that a great man applied personally to his Majesty, 
begging that he would please to “take a course to stop these run- 
about preachers.” His Majesty looking sternly upon him, answer- 
ed without ceremony, like a king, “I tell you, while I sit on the 
throne, no man shall be persecuted for conscience’ sake.’”f But 
this deliverance of the early Methodists from ‘the oppressor’s 
wrongs,’ was awarded to their long and patient endurance of severe 
personal insults and injuries, loss of property and employment, im- 
prisonment, and degradation of character. The ‘agonies and joys’ 
and the ‘convulsions’ which attended them, the last of the early 
accompaniments of Methodism, his lordship has honored with an 
elaborate description. But his picture gives a caricatured repre- 
sentation of the facts, by the selection of extreme cases only ; and 
by giving a revolting prominence to extravagancies which ought to 
have been thrown into the shade of extenuating circumstances. In 
reprobating the occasional convulsions which resulted from power- 
ful mental emotions, he forgets to suggest what, even on philoso- 


**On these subjects, of course, his lordship does not speak from his own per- 
sonal knowledge; and we regret to say, the only authorities to which he refers, 
and which he appears to have thought it worth his while to consult, are Southey’s 
“ Life of Wesley,” and Nightingale’s “ Portraiture of Methodism.” Every thing 
advanced by the former of these writers, on the peculiarities of Mr. Wesley’s cha- 
racter, and on the institutions and tendency of Methodism, in the shape of allegation 
and censure, is fairly met and triumphantly refuted in Mr. Watson’s “Observa- 
tions on Southey’s Life of Wesley.” Of this work, which has been upwards of seven 
years in extensive circulation, his lordship takes not the slightest notice; but re- 
peats, with the most perfect confidence, as if they were undeniable truths, several 
of the misrepresentations to which Mr. Watson’s replies are especially directed, 
and which we believe the candour and ve of the Poet Laureate will induce him 
to expunge from his book, if ¢ should ever pass to another edition. As to Mr. 
Nightingale, he lived long enough bitterly to lament that he ever wrote the scurrilous 
and contemptible libel which Lord John Russel quotes as authentic history. He 

blished to the world his “solemn protest against the light spirit in which the 

ortraiture of Methodism was written ;” and added, “I am truly sorry for having 
published that foolish book ; and for the vile and wicked use which, on many occa- 
sions, has been made of the publication.” After this recantation of Htis work, Mr. 
Nightingale sought admission into the society of the people whose principles and 
eharacter he had attempted to ridicule and vilify; and died in the profession of 
that faith which he had formerly held up to public scorn.’—-Wesleyan Magazine, 
MN. S. vol. viii, p. 115. 


{ Wesley’s Works, vol. vii, p. 210, third edition. 
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phical principles, might be supposed to be the effect, on minds se 
circumstanced, of those astounding truths which made even the ac- 
complished Felix tremble. But here his lordship’s principles are 
in fault. Denying as he does the necessity of the ‘ new birth,’ all 
the anguish of that momentous mental conflict, he treats with ineffa- 
ble contempt. We need no other proof, how widely ‘the new kind 
of spiritual food’ differs from the ancient and genuine, but more 
unpalatable, fare provided for us by the Founders of the English 
Church. The deep pathos of many parts of the Book of Common 
Prayer, the affecting importunity and thrilling repetition of its ad- 
dresses to Heaven, assume the existence of an intenser feeling in 
the worshippers, than Lord John Russel’s easy and self-complacent 
creed can explain. And the language of the Homilies is a com- 
pre justification of all the ‘agonies’ which his Lordship affects to 

old in derision. ‘This sorrowfulnesse of heart, joyned with fasting, 
they uttered sometimes by their outward behaviour, and gesture of 
body, putting on sackcloth, sprinkling themselves with ashes, and 
dust, and sitting or lying upon the earth. For when good men 
feele in themselves the heavy burthen of sinne, see damnation to be 
the reward of it, and behold with the eye of their mind the horrour 
of hell, they tremble, they quake, .and are inwardly touched with 
sorrowfulnesse of heart for their offences, and cannot but accuse 
themselves, and open this their griefe unto Almighty God, and call 
unto him for mercy. This being done seriously, their mind is so 
occupied, partly with sorrow and heavinesse, partly with an earnest 
desire to be delivered from this danger of hell and damnation, that 
all desire of meate and drinke is layd apart, and lothsomenesse 
of all worldly things and pleasures cometh in place, so that nothing 
then liketh them more, then to weepe, to lament, to mourne, and 
both with words, and behaviour of body, to shew themselves weary 
of this life.* Of course the ‘joys’ of deliverance will be propor- 
tioned to the previous agony of soul, and to Lord John Russel’s 
apprehension, equally ‘excessive.’ But the fastidious taste which 
is so much outraged by the ‘ rhapsodies’ of an innocent girl, is not 
in a mood to admire even those warm impulses of gratitude in the 
pardoned woman who had been ‘a sinner,’ which prompted her so 
extravagantly to kiss her Saviour’s feet, to wash them with her 
tears, and to wipe them with her hair. That deep emotion, how- 
ever produced, will occasion an abstraction of mind which makes 
us indifferent to surrounding objects, and-forcibly dissevers the links 
of our habitually associated ideas, is agreeable to observation in ordi- 
nary affairs. And this effect will bear a proportion to the nature and 
intensity of the exciting cause. Nor are the coolest and most phi- 
losophic minds exempted from its influence ; of which the extrava- 
gant demonstrations of joy attributed to Arehimedes on making his 
well-known discovery are an example. But perhaps no case of 
this sort approaches nearer to the efiects of supernatural impulse, 


* Certaine Sermona or Homilies appoynted to be read in Churches, p, 83, 1636. 
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than the following :—Dr. Rush, in his able account of the Epide- 
mic Fever of Philadelphia in 1793, favors his readers at the close 
of his professional task, with a sort of episode, (very unusual in 
medical productions,) which portrays what were his feelings and 
reflections during the appalling prevalence of ‘a pestilence that 
walked in darkness, and a destruction that wasted at noon-day.” 
After describing most pathetically the swiftly successive deaths of 
relatives, pupils, friends and citizens, useful in public or amiable in 
private life, while consternation suspended the general movements 
of society, he represents how his own mind was stunned by these 
melancholy events into a sense of utter estrangement from his ac- 
customed feelings. ‘The ordinary business and pursuits of men 
appeared to me in a light that was equally new. The hearse and 
the grave mingled themselves with every view I took of human 
affairs. Under these impressions, I recollect being as much struck 
with observing a number of men employed in digging the cellar of 
a large house, as I should have been, at any other time, in seeing 
preparations for building a palace upon a cake of ice."* Now when 
excessive ignorance and barbarism of manners are taken into account, 
in our attempt to explain all the phenomena of the case before us, 
the occasional ‘ convulsions’ even of early Methodism ought not to 
be accounted so ridiculous as to discredit the genuineness of that 
work of God of which they were confessedly the accompaniments. 
And as the bulk of the people were not prepared to relish ‘ the de- 
licate banquet’ of ‘the new kind of spiritual food,’ and as a coarser 
religious fare was not provided for them, his lordship ought to have 
settled the account of these extravagancies between the Establish- 
ment of the country and the new missionaries. For they were 
clearly quite as chargeable on the defective instruction of the former, 
as on the attempts of the latter to dispel, though at the expense of 
a breach of order and decorum, so gross an ignorance. But to 
elucidate the case more fully, we will furnish his lordship with a 
specimen of true philosophy on this subject from a work which, we 
fear, he has not had the candour to consult. ‘Mr. Wesley,’ says 
Mr. Watson, ‘had seen real good consequent upon these circum- 
stances; but he never believed that good to flow from them as its 
cause. He went higher than that. Those emotions might be the 
collateral or the secondary effects of the same cause, or they might 
result from a different one. In every case he hoped for good, and 
therefore sought it; one great secret of his success. He did not 
stay to contend with circumstances, even when they were not agree- 
able to him ; he applied himself directly tothe heart. He instruct- 
ed the ignorant ; pointed the sorrowful to the oniy source of com- 
fort ; explained the scriptural method of salvation ; and gradually 
drew off the mind from what was visionary, and in truth extrava- 
gant, (and both occasionally did occur,) to the sober realities of 


* An Account of the Bilious Remitting Yellow Fever, as it appeared in the city 
of Philadelphia, in 1793. By Benjamin Rush, M. D., p. 245. 
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religion, taught in his own sound doctrine, and enforced by his prae- 
tical discipline. This was the way in which Mr. Wesley treated 
all cases of extraordinary emotion ; and he judged better than a 


thousand sciolists when he concluded, that, in ignorant and inexpe- 
nienced persons, much good principle may be mixed with fancy and 


oblique feeling. He acted, too, in the right spirit of a Christian 
minister; he had “ compassion on them that were ignorant,” as well 
as ‘out of the way.” From a frigid philosophy and a callow 
formality such persons would have derived nothing ; their errors 
had remained with them, and their latent virtues perished under 
the load. Many a spirit, in danger both from ignorance and its 
own peculiar constitution, was saved by his confiding charity which 
thought no evil; and if in some cases there were deceptions, and 
in others an insuperable obstinacy, they neither impugn the sobrie- 
ty of his judgment, where perhaps he himself appears most enthu- 
siastic, nor can they dirn the lustre of that benignity of mind which 
ensured to every inquirer patient attention and sympathizing 
counsel ; forbearance with their weaknesses, and yet respect for 
their sincerity."* Lord John Russel tells us, that Mr. Wesley at 
length ‘discovered that many of these frenzies were mere tricks.’ 
And he quotes in proof of this, a passage from which an unpreju- 
diced mind would have drawn an inference in the highest degree 


honorable to Mr. Wesley’s piety and wisdom. Careful as he habit- 


ually was, not to allow the accidental and separable associations 
of a real work of God with what is little and degrading, as op- 
posed to its essential and inseparable ones with all that is holy and 
elevating, to have an undue influence on his feelings, he yet adopt- 
ed, as the quotation proves, the most judicious, because innocent 
methods of detecting imposture. The indulgence which every can- 
did mind will exercise toward this part of the history of Method- 
ism, under a full consideration of all the circumstances, is warrant- 
ed by the fact, that such extravagancies are not peculiar to it, but 
characteristic rather of the human mind when aroused by the Gos- 
pel under a similar melancholy deprivation of light and knowledge. 
Hence similar phenomena are recorded by Dr. Gillies and others, 
as having occurred under similar circumstances at various periods, 
and in different countries. But Lord John Russel’s object was not 
to widen our sphere of psychological knowledge ; but to degrade 
Methodism, while attempting to explain its diffusion among the low- 
er orders, on the hypothesis of its operating, by these means, on a 
love of the marvellous, and a sympathetic excitement of the pas- 
sions. For that more sober course of events which recommended 
the system to general attention he has no eye: Like the Pagan 
who forms his notion of the Deity from the extraordinary convul- 
sions of nature, uncorrected by his observations of the sunshine and 
the shower in the noiseless revolution of the seasons, his lordship 
has wholly overlooked, in his description of the accompaniments of 


* Watson’s Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley, p. 99. 
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Mr. Wesley’s career, the less ostentatious and more sa.utary course 
of events. This omission we will endeavour briefly to supply. 

It is a topic to which Mr. Wesley frequently and joyfully recurs 
in his writings, that, after the neglect of ages, at length the poor 
‘had the gospel preached unto them.’ And its prime and most 
essential object has been abundantly answered in the moral lives 
and triumphant deaths of thousands of these immortal beings, who 
have been reclaimed by Methodism from the lowest depths of 
degradation and crime. But as no religion could achieve these 
moral victories without carrying civilization along with it, there are 
other views of the subject, which would have presented themselves 
to the mind of a statesman of any candour. We have witnesses, 
however, at hand, in his lordship’s absence, to depose to those points 

in the history of Methodism which credit her religious principles, 
by exhibiting the collateral benefits of civilization that flowed from 
their diffusion. The Christian ministry which Mr. Wesley provided 
for the lower orders is eulogized, among other of his contempo- 
raries, by Dr. Priestley especially, who ‘thought most highly’ of it. 
And he bears testimony to the fact, to which he was a most com- 
petent witness, that it was ‘civilizing and Christianizing that part 
of the community which is below the notice of your dignified 
clergy.’* The latter circumstance, indeed, the want of intercourse 
between the clergy and that part of their flocks which Mr. Wesley 
folded, Lord John Russel himself unequivocally admits. And 
though he has been prevented by his prejudices from expatiating 
on other views of the subject more immediately interesting to a 
statesman, Dr. Southey has supplied the omission. This enlight- 
ened author, while he censures the government of that day for 
allowing barbarism to entrench itself in the very heart of cultivated 
society, has the candour to admit the humanizing and civilizing 
influences of Methodism. ‘Bad as the consequences of this most 
culpable omission on the part of the government have been, they 
must have been far more hideous and appalling, if Methodism had 
not intervened, and carried with it humanity and civilization, as far as 
it has spread, among these poor perishing creatures.’t In confuma- 
tion of this important fact, it is usual to appeal to the well-known 
examples of the miners of Cornwall, the colliers.of Kingswood and 
Newcastle, and the manufacturers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
But the lower orders every where felt the genial influences of the 
new religion, which introduced among them habits of economy, a 
taste for the comforts of civilization, and the more substantial 
benefits of education. The State, meanwhile, was advantaged by 
the means which improved the condition of its subjects. A litera- 
ture, suited to their capacities, was assiduously employed by Mr. 
Wesley to elevate their minds. ‘Two and forty years ago,’ says 
he, ‘having a desire to furnish poor people with cheaper, shorter, 


* Dr. Priestley’s Letter to Mr. Burke, p. 89. t Prospects and Progress of 
Society, vol. ii, p. 105. 
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and plainer books than any I had seen, I wrote many small tracts, 
generally a penny apiece; and afterward several larger. Some 
of these had such a sale as I never thought of; and, by this means, 
I unawares became rich.”* The same motives induced him to 
publish a monthly Journal or Magazine ; and to abridge the best 
works then extant on Natural Philosophy, as well as on Divinity 
end general literature. He thus provided a compendium of useful 
knowledge, suited to the circumstances of his followers, who at that 
time had not attained the opulence which would warrant the habitual 
indulgences of a more advanced passion for literature. A fact so 
illustrative of the beneficial tendencies of Mr. Wesley’s labours will 
surely recommend itself to his lordship, whose patronage of our 
modern societies for the diffusion of useful knowledge may be 
safely assumed. The only mortifying reflection is, that a man who 
has rendered himself obnoxious to the disciples of the modern 
school of liberalism, should have anticipated them in their very 
plans of general utility, and despoiled them of the claim and boast 
of a discovery! His lordship belongs, also, to a political sect, 
which is loud in its advocacy of the general principles of religious 
toleration. And in denying the persecutions of the early Method- 
ists, one might suppose him jealous of any rival claims to the honour 
of having promoted their final triumph. But whether his lordship 
will allow it or not, it is matter of as valid history as any to be 
found in his volumes, that the hooted and persecuted Methodists 
were the pioneers in the march of religious freedom, and bore the 
brunt of the protracted contest with an enraged bigotry and mtole- 
rance ; while the mere theorist on the rights of toleration prated 
his idle hour within the sanctuary of St. Stephen’s. It was they 
who practically asserted these rights, and submitted their claims to 
the test of a sharp and fiery struggle. After the Reformation, few 
accessions were made to the cause of civil and religious liberty 
before the reign of William. But it was reserved for the house of 
Hanover to establish perfect toleration of all religions not detri- 
mental to the State. And the meek endurance of persecution by 
the Methodists, whose wrongs excited a monarch’s sympathy, and 
led to a freer discussion of the principles of toleration, hastened this 
crisis. Finally, the introduction of Methodism gave a great and 
salutary impulse to the human mind. While the theology of the 
new school in the Church was inimical to religious zeal, and 
sought to remedy the evils of society by the palliatives of an ethical 
morality, Methodism took profounder views of the moral condition 
of the species, traced those evils to their source, and saw in the 
obsolete and exploded doctrines of evangelical Christianity the only 
adequate remedy. ‘There never was less religious feeling,’ says 
Dr. Southey, ‘either within the Establishment or without, than 
when Wesley blew his trumpet, and awakened those who slept.’ 
The impulse thus imparted led to the adoption of new schemes of 


* Wesley’s Works, third edition, vol. vii, p. 9. ¢ Prospects and Progress of 
Society, vol. ii, p. 54. 
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civil and religious improvement. National education, the system 
of Sunday schools, and what has been called the ‘ portentous bibli- 
olatry’ of the age, with various other institutions, all ‘the effect of 
that new order of principles and feelings which had been intro- 
duced into the nation,’* arose in quick succession to beautify the 
surface of society with the hopeful verdure of a rich eventual 
moral harvest. 
The most important division of his Jordship’s remarks is devoted 
to a consideration of ‘the nature of the sect which Wesley founded.’ 
On proving its religious principles to be false, the theory of the 
empiricism of Methodism obviously hinges. The greatest zeal and 
care we might, therefore, expect to be expended on this forlorn 
hope of the whole enterprise. His lordship manifestly felt the 
difficulties of the task he had assigned to himself. Accordingly, 
he is perplexed by the discovery, that ‘in nearly all, if not in all, 
his theological opinions, Wesley adhered to the Church. He 
differed neither upon the Trinity, nor any other great point of 
doctrine.’+ It required some ingenuity to neutralize this admission. 
‘But he had this peculiarity,’ we are told; ‘he fixed on a particu- 
lar part of the Scriptures, gave it a new sense, and preached that 
part, if not to the exclusion of, yet in high dominion over, all the 
rest.” That the objection, however, was deficient in solidity, was 
probably felt by its author. He accordingly waives the attempt to 
demonstrate the departure of Mr. Wesley’s scheme of doctrine 
from the analogy of faith. But he does this for a reason which 
effectually and for ever impugns his judgment as an authority on 
ecclesiastical subjects: ‘ Fortunately, an historian is not obliged to 
enter the labyrinth of theological controversy.’ We consequently 
feel ourselves at liberty to treat less ceremoniously the severe stric- 
tures which follow on the peculiarities of Methodism, as confessedly 
the ebullition of a haughty dogmatism, than if his lordship had 
proposed them in the way of calm inquiry and dispassionate dis- 
cussion. This convenient ‘ waiving of the nicety of discussion’ is 
a favorite practice of the noble author. Hence, on another occa- 
sion, he gets rid of his subject, by flippantly remarking, that ‘ those 
who love the thorny paths of controversy must look for the merits 
of the case in the direction where they are to be found.’ Such 
advice is admissible only where no judgment has been pronounced. 
Now, had his lordship’s reading been less restricted to writers of a 
particular class in theology ; had he been conversant with the old 
divines ; and had he, moreover, familiarized himself with Mr. Wes- 
ley’s writings, before he undertook to decide the peculiarity of his 
views, he would have ascertained that his doctrines were merely a 
restoration of scriptural Christianity. He would have learned, that 
the discrepancy in Mr. Wesley’s scheme from the fashionable reli- 
gion of the day, arose not so much from our reformer having exalted 
particular tenets to a high dominion over all the rest, as from the 


* Watson’s Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley, p. 149. +t Memoirs, &c, 
vol. ii, 4to, p. 573. 
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more modern authorities in the English Church having depressed 
them below their just level, as held by the divines of the Reforma- 
tion, and traced in the sacred writings themselves. The truth is, 
that Mr. Wesley found all the doctrines of the Reformation more 
or less obscured, and some almost wholly extinguished. It was 
natural, therefore, that while he laboured to recover them all from 
the desuetude into which they had fallen, he should betray an ex- 
cessive solicitude for the restoration of those which were ‘ well 
nigh lost and forgotten.” To this general reason for Mr. Wesley’s 
scheme of doctrine may be added the fact, that, as a Christian 
philosopher of the highest order, equally conversant with the sacred 
oracles and the history of the Church, it was his object to ascertain 
trom what neglected and adulterated principles of our common 
faith so many corruptions had at different periods flowed, and to 
secure his own system, as much as possible, from similar dangers. 
We are entitled, therefore, to proof, where his lordship deals only 
in assertion, of an unscriptural prominence given by Mr. Wesley to 
those doctrines which he urged with so much vehemence, as essen- 
tial to the maintenance of a vital and efficient Christianity. 

His lordship’s first objection to Mr. Wesley’s scheme of doctrine 
is, ‘its wide departure from the manners of that Church which it 
professes to improve and to restore.’* It will cost us nothing to 
admit the force of this objection. For the degree of the departure 
ii question we hold to be the measure of the Church’s own declen- 
sion from primitive doctrine: and we maintain, in the absence of 
all proof to the contrary, that it is a deviation, not from the spirit 
which animated the English Church in the best periods of its his- 
tory, but only from that corrupt order of things which has substituted 
forms for the substance of religion, and by a delusive interpretation 
of her doctrines wrested them from their original intention. His 
lordship himself admits, that Mr. Wesley ‘seems to have had no 
objection, in theory at least, to the government and discipline of 
the national Church.’t But he takes for granted, that the rites and 
discipline of the established religion of the country exert so great 
an influence on its members, as to render their sensible conversion 
unnecessary: and he ‘asks with much simplicity, in reference to 
the doctrine of the new birth, ‘If no one is a Christian till he is 
blest with a vision of what eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, what 
becomes of baptism, confirmation, and the whole system of discipline 
prescribed and practised by the Church? We answer, that when 
this imposing ceremonial is unnaturally dislocated from those vital 
doctrines which were designed to make it efficient as well as impress- 
ive, it becomes, what Archbishop Leighton characterized it, ‘a fair 
carcass without a spirit.” To appeal to Mr. Wesley’s repeated vin- 
dication of his system on the very ground of the wide departure of 
the Establishment, in this respect, from the purest models of antiquity, 
and, above all, those of apostolic times, might be deemed irrelevant. 


* Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4to, p. 577. +t Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4to, p. 573. 
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Let an enlightened member of the Establishment, therefore, him- 
self a statesman, and one whose unsullied career has done honor 
to his principles, decide how far the doctrine of the new birth is 
applicable to the generality of her professing members. We make 
this assertion, of course, with those charitable correctives which 
that admirable writer himself supplies, and with the modifying 
admission of the increasing prevalence of evangelical principles 
among the clergy. In Mr. Wilberforce’s ‘Practical View,’ however, 
a redundancy of proof is adduced to substantiate the contrast of 
real Christianity with the prevailing religious system of professed 
Christians in the higher and middle classes in this country. We 


have not space to admit the overwhelming evidence in question. 


Suffice it to say, that the national religion, in the adulterated form 
which Lord John Russel eulogizes, falls so infinitely short of the 
standard of genuine Christianity, as to leave thousands of its mem- 
bers in as great moral darkness and depravity as was ever the 
unhappy lot of Jew or Heathen. The necessity of the conversion 
of the one, therefore, stands on the same grounds as that of the 
other ; and we concur with Mr. Wesley in the assertion, ‘We are 
concerned for the substance of the work, not the circumstance. 
Let it be wrought at all, and we will not contend whether it be 
wrought gradually or instantaneously.” In the soundness of this 
conclusion, fortunately for our argument, we can adduce, in oppo- 
sition to Lord John Russel’s views, the authority of an eminent 
divine of the Church of England, and one who will not be sus- 
pected of enthusiasm,—Dr. Paley. That the reader may be more 
forcibly impressed by their widely-contrasted opinions, we will 
exhibit them in parallel columns :— 


Dr. Pacey. 
‘ At this day we have not Jews 


Lorp Joun Russet. 
¢Tuat the conversion of Jews 





and Heathens, who had hitherto 
lived in the twilight of form or the 
darkness of idolatry, to the sublime 


doctrines of Jesus Christ, should, 


by a strong metaphor, be called in 
Scripture a new birth, is no more 
than might be expected from the 
glowing and figurative language of 
the sacred records. But when the 


_ dogma of instantaneous conversion 


and sudden sanctification is adopt- 
ed in acountry where law, property, 
and opinion, all combine in support 
of Christianity, the whole system 
of established religion must be put 
aside; if no one is a Christian till 
he is blest with a vision of what 
eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 


Q* 


and Gentiles to preach to; but per- 
sons in as really an unconverted 
state, as any Jew or Gentile could 
be in our Saviour’s time. They 
are no more Christians, as to any 
actual benefit of Christianity to 
their souls, than the most hardened 
Jew, or the most profligate Gen- 
tile, was in the age of the Gospel. 
As to any difference in the two 
cases, the difference is all against 
them. These must be converted 
before they can be saved. The 
course of their thoughts must be 
changed, ‘the very principle upon 
which they act must be changed. 
Considerations which never or hard- 
ly ever entered into their minds, 
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what becomes of baptism, con- mustdeeply'and perpetually engage 
firmation, and the whole system of them. Views and motives which 
discipline prescribed and practised did not influence them at all, either 
by the Church ?’* as checks from doing evil, or as 
inducements to do good, must be- 
come the views and motives which 
they regularly consult, and by which 
they are guided: that is to say, 
there must be a revolution of prin- 
ciple; the visible conduct will fol- 
low the change; but there must 
be a revolution within. A change 
so entire, so deep, so important as 
this, I do allow to be a conversion ; 
and no one who is in the situation 
above described can be saved with- 
out undergoing it ; and he must ne- 
cessarily both be sensible of it at 
the time, and remember it all his 
life afterward. It is too moment- 
ous an event ever to be forgotten. 
A man might as easily forget his 
escape froma shipwreck. Whether 
it was sudden, or whether it was 
gradual, if it was effected, (and the 
fruits will prove that,) it was a true 
conversion: and every such per- 
son may justly both believe and say 
of himself, that he was converted 
at a particular assignable time.’ 


As an additional illustration that Methodism is a wide departure 
from the manners of the Church, his lordship alludes to Mrs. Wes- 
ley’s epitaph, which states her to have 


‘Mourn’d a long night of griefs and fears, 
A legal night of seventy years.’ 


His lordship’s inference is harsher than the language warrants. 
‘So that the most entire belief,’ he concludes, ‘in all that the Churcli 
of England teaches, and the performance of all that the Church of 
England enjoins, does not even entitle a person to be called a 
Christian.’ The sentiment rightly understood, and chastened by a 
just and charitable allowance for the want of a thoroughly evan- 
gelical ministry, does not unchristianize this excellent woman, but 
merely represents her as having long lived below the privileges 
which result from the full assurance of faith, The epitaph then 
goes on to state, that as soon as these were pointed out to her, and 
cordially embraced,— 


‘The Father then reveal’d his Son, 
Him in the broken bread made known ; 
She knew and felt her sins forgiven, 
And found the earnest of her heaven.’ 


* Memoirs, &c, vol, ii, 4to, p.577. — t Paley’s Works, vol. ii, p. 430. 
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The ditlerence between Mr. Wesley’s views, and those embraced 
by his lordship, is, that while the latter considers faith in the light 
of a mere assent of the understanding, the former defines it to be a 
trust of the heart. To the same point the Church of England also 
bears a clear and decided testimony ;—‘ And this is not only the 
common beliefe of the articles of our fayth, but it is also a true 
trust and confidence of the mercy of God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.’* From such a faith, so cordial and appropriating, f flow all 
the joys which, as the gift of the Holy Ghost, are inseparable from _ 
a consciousness of our filial relation to our heavenly Father, now 
reconciled to us through the death of his Son. It is the origin- 
ating principle also of that ‘perfect love which casteth out fear,’t 
especially the fear of death.§ Irresistible as are the evidences to 
an unprejudiced mind of the superiority of such a faith, as well as 
of its receiving the decided sanction of inspired writ, we prefer 
arguing the point with his lordship by an appeal to the experience 
of those individuals who have lived in the possession of ‘the most 
entire belief (the belief of assent) of all that the Church of England 
teaches, and in the performance of all that the Church of England 
enjoins.’ And yet im the prospect of death have felt and acknow- 
ledged how utterly unsatisfactory were such faith and perform- 
ances, and have finally embraced and died in the enjoyment of a 
higher and more evangelical confidence. We may cite the example 
of Bishop Butler, one of Lord John Russel’s worthies, and to whose 
merits he has paid so just a tribute. ‘When his lordship lay on his 
dying bed, he called for his chaplain, and said, “’Though I have 
endeavoured to avoid sin and to please God, to the utmost of my 
power, yet from the consciousness of perpetual infirmities, | am 
still afraid to die.” ‘ My Lord,” said the chaplain, “ you have for- 
gotten that Jesus Christ is a Saviour.” ‘ 'True,” was the answer ; 
“but how shall I know that he is a Saviour for me?” “ My lord, it 
is written, Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.” 
“True,” said the Bishop ; “‘and I am surprised, that though I have 
read that scripture a thousand times over, I never felt its virtue till 
this moment ; and now I die happy.”’|| An equally interesting and 
instructive account of the ‘last hours of Dr. Johnson,’ has been 
recently published, which affords another satisfactory illustration 
of the subject. ‘In the near approach of death Dr. Johnson ex- 
pressed great dissatisfaction with himself, and with the state of his 
heart ; and in reply to one of his friends, who, in order to comfort 
him, had referred to his writings in defence of virtue and religion, 
he said, “‘ Admitting for a moment that all you say is true, yet how 


* Homilies of Fayth, p. 22. 

t ‘Therefore have a sure and constant faith, not only that the death of Christ is 
available for all the world, but that he hath made a full and sufficient sacrifice for 
thee, a perfect cleansing of thy sins, so that thou mayest say, with the Apostle, he 
loved thee and gave himself for thee. For this is to make Christ thine own, and to 
apply his merits unto thyself’—Homilies. Sermon on the Sacrament, First Part. 

t 1 John iv, 18. § Heb. ii, 15. || Missionary Register, 1813, p. 334. 
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can I tell whether I have done enough?’ The result was, that he 
sought and obtained the spiritual assistance of a Mr. Winstanby, a 
clergyman. This gentleman, through timidity, occasioned by a 
debilitated state of his nervous system, communicated his advice to 
the Doctor in a note, from which we shall extract what is most 
material to our purpose. ‘I can conceive,’ observes the writer, 
‘what must be the subject of your inquiries ; your views of your- 
self may be changed with your condition; and that in the near 
approach of death, what you considered mere peccadilloes, have 
risen into mountains of guilt, while your best actions have, in your 
esteem, dwindled into nothing. Whatever side you look at, you 
only see positive transgression or defective obedience ; and hence, 
in self despair, you may be inquiring, “ What shall I do to be 
saved?” I say to you, in the language of the Baptist, ‘“ Behold 
‘the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world !”’ 
‘When Sir John Hawkins, who read this letter to Dr. Johnson, 
came to this passage, the Doctor interrupted him; anxiously ask- 
ing, * Does he say so?” It was read again to him; upon which 
he said, *‘ This is just the man I want to see: write to him again.” 
_A second note was sent; and a second answer was returned. In 
_the second letter Mr. Winstanby enlarged on the subject of the first ; 
and this communication, together with some conversations with 
the late Mr. Latrobe, (who afterward visited the Doctor,) were 
evidently blessed by God in bringing this great man to a complete 
renunciation of self, and a simple reliance on Jesus as his Saviour ; 
thus also communicating to him that peace which he could not find 
elsewhere, and which, when the world was fading from his view, 
filled the aching void, and dissipated the gloom even of the valley 
of the shadow of death. It is thus God puts honour upon the 
doctrine of faith in a crucified Redeemer.’* The last example we 
shall quote is, that of the late celebrated Dr. Mason Good, whose 
enlightened mind was gradually drawn off from the Socinian heresy 
to ‘a cordial persuasion, that the evangelical representation of the 
doctrines of Scripture was that which alone accorded with the 
system of revealed truth.*t Yet even he, with the advantages of a 
far more enlightened ministry, acknowledged on his death bed, 
that he had not exercised to the full extent a Christian’s trust in 
‘ God as his Father and his Saviour,’ and had consequently not felt 
the corresponding comforts of the Holy Spirit. ‘I cannot say,’ he 
candidly owned, ‘I feel those triumphs which some Christians have 
experienced ; but I have taken, what unfortunately the generality 
of Christians too much take, I have taken the middle walk of 
Christianity ; I have endeavoured to live up to its duties and doc- 
trines, but I have lived below its privileges.’t 

He who denies that such a transition as is implied in the new 
birth ever occurs in our personal history, may be expected to sneer 


* Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, N. S., vol. viii, p. 744. { Dr. Olinthus Gre- 
gory’s Memoirs of Dr. Mason Good, p. 382. _—{ Ibid. p. 455. 
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at the results ascribed to the doctrine of regeneration. Accordingly, 
in the remarks which follow on ‘the witness of the Spirit,’ and its 
sensible comforts, we are inundated by the pitiful effusions of an 
intolerant liberalism; such as, ‘the confusion made in a strong 
understanding,’ ‘the glowing raptures of a Methodist,’ ‘ enthusi- 
asm,’ ‘hypocrisy,’ ‘fanaticism,’ ‘cant,’ and a host of similar ep- 
probrious expressions.* We have seen, that the fair investigation 
of the preceding topic was eluded by ‘waiving the nicety of discus- 
sion ;? and his lordship thinks the employment of a coarse and 
unmeasured abuse in the case before us, a sufficient refutation of 
the supposed absurdities of Methodism. This is insulting, truly, a 
body of Christians not inferior to their neighbours in education or 
good sense ; but, worse than this, it is payimg a very equivocal 
compliment to the judgment of that class of readers for whose 
instruction the book was written. There is only one observation 
of his lordship on this topic which deserves an answer. He first 
premises, that ‘over a calm and pious temper the gale of Method- 
ism blows without effect.? He then infers, as a general rule from 
a few exceptions, that individuals of a timid nature, ‘if convinced 
by the arguments of Wesley, become unhappy,’—an assertion 
which every one’s observation will enable him to refute ; as also, 
that persons constitutionally predisposed to melancholy ‘are seen 
to mourn all their days,’—a statement also, which, to the credit of 
Methodism, might be reversed as to many individuals ; and he then 
asks, in conclusion, ‘ What are we to think of a Christianity from 
whose comforts and joys persons of sober temper or gloomy dispo- 
sition are excluded? Such are the blunders which persons who 
form their views of real life in the closet are perpetually incurring. 
Accordingly, in reply to Mr. Wesley’s asseveration, that ‘ persons 
of a melancholy and gloomy constitution, even to some degree of 
madness, I have known in a moment brought (let it be called a 
miracle, I quarrel not) into a state of firm, lasting peace and joy ;’ 
his lordship theoretically affirms, ‘This might be the case during 
the first enthusiasm of a new faith, but can hardly be expected 
now.’ This also is said in utter ignorance of numerous facts to the 
eontrary. And as to the exclusion, to any amount, of ‘ persons of 
sober temper or gloomy disposition’ from the comforts and joys of 
our religion, and that any considerable number of Mr. Wesley’s 
followers ‘are seen to mourn all their days,’ these are statements 
founded on the most superficial observation. If we admit even 
in the general demeanour of this body of Christians, a settled 
* Lord John Russel tells us, that Dr. Jortin ‘hated to see the want of argument 
supplied by abusive names ;’ and he censures the ‘rough ridicule’ of Warburton, 
But few writers against Methodism ever indulged in more uncourteous invective 
than his lordship has done. Witness the following degrading calumny :—‘ They 
multiply miracles far beyond the regular and limited practice of the Romish Chureh, 
If a Methodist preacher wants a dinner, a suit of clothes, or a few pence to pay a 
turnpike, he puts up a prayer, and his want is miraculously supplied. Thus between 
forgery and fanaticism, sober and genuine Christianity is utterly lost.’—Memoirs, 
. &c, vol. i, p, 581, 
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sobriety of manner and expression, approaching in some instances 
to sadness, there is nothing in this circumstance which does not 
admit of the most satisfactory explanation. Like the northern 
poetry, the essence of which has been placed by competent judges 
in melancholy, in opposition to the joyous spirit of the classical 
productions of the ancient mythology, the peculiarity to which we 
have adverted in the public deportment of the Methodists is the 
result of the very genius of Christianity. For while on earth, and 
surrounded by those who sympathize neither with our joys nor 
sorrows, ‘the soul, resting as it were under the willows of exile, 
breathes out its longing for its distant home.’* - His lordship 
should have mingled with us in private society, and in those social 
religious meetings which he so dogmatically censures, to have 
witnessed in their uninterrupted exercise a class of feelings which 
have wholly escaped his notice. In sneering, however, at ‘the 
glowing raptures of a Methodist,’ Lord John Russel virtually de- 
prives Christianity itself of one of its noblest attributes. Its divine 
Founder gave a widely different view of the genius of his religion 
when he promised the ‘Comforter’ to sojourn with his followers to 
the end of time. And how otherwise could they have endured the 
‘trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea moreover of bonds 
and imprisonment,’ and martyrdom itself, in all the horrific forms 
described by Tacitus, Juvenal, and others? Experimental religion, 
however, was not always thus decried in the Russel family. There 
have been periods in its history, and trying ones too, when the 
weakness of suffering humanity would have sunk under the accu- 
mulated pressure of affliction, but for the consolations of the Holy 
Spirit. We allude to the memorable sorrows of Lady Russel. And 
the venerable John Howe, in his well-known consolatory letter to 
her ladyship, urges this very topic with much earnestness :—‘ It is 
then upon the whole most manifest, that no temporary afiliction 
whatsoever, upon one who stands in special relation to God as a recon- 
ciled, and, which is consequent, an adopted, person, though attended 
with the most aggravating circumstances, can justify such a sor- 
row, so deep or so continued, as shall prevail against and shut out 
a religious holy joy, or hinder it from being the prevailing principle 
in such a one. What can make that sorrow allowable or innocent, 
that shall resist the most natural design and end of Christianity 
itself ??{ Lady Russel herself, as her inimitable letters every where 
testify, acknowledges how deeply she felt herself indebted to the same 
divine source of consolation. We have room for only one quotation. 
‘ This comfort,’ says her ladyship, ‘I think I have in my affliction, 
that I can say, Unless thy law had been my delight, I should have 
perished in my trouble. The rising from the dead is a glorious 
contemplation, Doctor! nothing raises a drooping spirit like it; 
his Holy Spirit, in the mean time, speaking peace to our consciences, 

* Schlegel’s ‘Dramatic Literature,’ vol. i, p. 16, +t Memoirs of the Life of the 
Rey. John Howe, by Dr. Calamy, p. 91. 
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and through all the gloomy sadness of our condition letting us discern 
that we belong to the election of grace, that our persons are accepted 
and justified.’* 

But his lordship becomes more intolerant as he proceeds ; and 
while he ‘beholds the mote in his brother’s eye, considers not 
the beam that is in his own eye.’ Hence his next objection to 
Methodism is ‘the intolerance it is too apt to engender.’{ . This is 
out forth partly as a theoretical and partly as a practical inference. 

he theory is, that ‘it is impossible that common minds should 
bear with humility the intoxicating belief, that they alone have a 
revelation from God; and that all but those whom they call 
believers are excluded from salvation.’ The tendency to an exclu- 
sive and uncharitable orthodoxy might be urged as an accusation 
not only against all other evangelical Christians, but against Chris~- 
tianity itself, with as much reason as against Methodism. Accord- 
ingly St. Paul warned the Gentile converts against unwarrantable 
inferences in their own favour, and uncharitable conclusions against 
the self-exiled proselytes of Judaism.t{ The principles on which 
his admonition rests apply with equal force to the case before us, 
and are. distinctly recognised by the Methodists. The unmerited 
character of the ‘ revelation from God,’ and the universal offer of 
its blessings, are with them conclusive inducements to humility, 
and excitements to ‘the wonder, Why such love to me? His 
lordship admits that ‘Wesley was, in part, free from this sin.’ And 
had he been familiar with his writings, he would have concluded, 
that the frequent and pointed admonitions of an author so justly 
admired and so much read by his followers, could not fail to miti- 
gate the uncharitableness to which uneducated persons are prone. 
One quotation must suffice. ‘The thing,’ says Mr. Wesley, ‘which 
I was greatly afraid of all this time, and which I resolved by every 
method to prevent, was a narrowness of spirit, a party zeal, a being 
straitened in our own bowels, that miserable bigotry which makes 
many so unready to believe that there is any work of God but 
among themselves. I thought it might be a help against this, fre- 
quently to read to all who were willing to hear, the accounts I 
received from time to time of the work which God is carrying on 
in the earth, both in our own and in other countries; not among 
us alone, but among those of various opinions and denominations. 
For this | allotted an evening every month; and I find no cause 
to repent of my labour. It is generally a time of strong consola- 
tion to those who love God, and all mankind for his sake ; as well 
as breaking down the partition walls which either the craft of the 
devil or the folly of men has built up; and of encouraging every 
child of God to say, (O! when shall it once be?) “ Whosoever 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister and mother.”’ His lordship’s philosophy, indeed, 


__ * Letters of Lady Rachel Russel, ninth edition, p. 111. t Memoirs, &c, vol. 
ii, 4to. p. 579. { Romans xi, 20. 
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to say nothing of the forbearance which Christianity dictates, might 
have taught him to view the failing in question, which is in some 
degree common to every sect of Christians, as the misfortune quite 
as much as the fault of those whose minds have not had the benefit 
of the elevating influences of polite literature. He is equally unfor- 
tunate in his facts, which are to support the theory. ‘ Their zeal 
in making proselytes,’ may be accounted for on the most unex- 
ceptionable principles. ‘Their contempt for all human learning’ 
is an utter slander. On this point Mr. Wesley thus speaks :— 
‘When you say, “ The contempt with which these men treat 
human learning,” you do me great injustice ; as likewise when you 
say, “‘ They agree that human learning is of no use at all to a 
preacher of the Gospel.” I do not agree with any who speak 
thus.’ The English Conference has followed up the sentiment of 
their Founder; as have also the American Methodists, who have 
two regularly organized colleges, a third in a course of prepara- 
tion, and eight or ten public seminaries of classical learning. That 
a perverted feeling may still exist, and formerly more generally 
prevailed, on this subject, among the most illiterate Methodists, 
will not be denied; and the venial cause of it was a prejudice 
excited in their minds by the conduct of the clergy of a former 
age, who too frequently did not recommend their learning by a 
correspondent piety. With regard to ‘all human piety which does 
not square with their own,’ instead of despising it, their feelings 
‘are those of anxiety, in the case of the Socinian and the mere 
moralist, that it should rest on a scriptural basis ; and in more 
doubtful ones, of the charity which ‘hopeth all things.’ ‘Their 
denunciations of the most innocent amusements’ (those at least 
which Lord John Russel would account such) are sanctioned by 
moralists of the highest reputation. ‘Their obtrusion of advice 
and reproach’ rests on the same abstract principle of right as his 
lordship’s rebuke of the profligacy of the French nobility. It has, 
moreover, the recommendation of a high-minded virtue, which his 
lordship’s has not, because it has invariably exposed them to the 
‘ proud man’s contumely.~ But it is a duty also enjoined by Scrip- 
ture ; a duty which, had it been half as faithfully performed by all 
ether Christians as by the Methodists, the corrupt principles of 
society would not at this moment have shown so bold a front. We 
may admit, then, that both as Christians and patriots, the Method- 
ists take high ground in their zeal to stem the tide of national 
profligacy ; ‘ while far below them the little struggles of party rise, 
conflict, and expire.’ But this is a very different thing from Lord 
John Russel’s uncharitable representation of the matter, that ‘ they 
look down upon men of all other persuasions as sunk in error and 
subjugated by sin.* Whence did his lordship acquire so un- 
founded a suspicion, but from the very illiberal temper of mind 
which he condemns in others? With such unworthy notions of 


* Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4to, p. 563. 
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Methodism, and doubtless involuntary ignorance of the learning 
and respectability of many of its ministers, there is no improba- 
bility too monstrous for his lordship’s credulity to bolt. Hence he 
tells us, as the climax to this tissue of absurdities, ‘ Could the Me- 
thodists be invested, indeed, by some revolution, with the absolute 
power which Rome once possessed, there is reason to fear that, 
unless checked by the genius of a more humane age, the Confer- 
ence would equal Rome itself in the spirit of persecution.”** Will 
his lordship condescend to state explicitly the ‘ reason’ on which he 
grounds such absurd fears? The acts of that respectable body-of 
ministers are before the public in the shape of annual ‘ Minutes of 
the Conference,’ and we challenge him to produce one, or any 
number of them, which will sustain so intolerable a calumny. 

‘ Another defect of Methodism,’ says Lord John Russel, ‘is, that 
by the confession of Wesley himself, it borders close on doctrines de- 
structive of all morality.” He alludes to the tenets of an unguarded 
Calvinism and a gross Antinomianism. But why that should be called 
a defect in Methodism which is agreeable to the whole economy of 
nature, is not apparent. Every virtue lies in hazardous contiguity 
to some vice; liberty verges on licentiousness ; and truth is sepa- 
rated from error by no impassable gulf. The only security for a 
sound and virtuous exercise of the judgment is to be sought in the 
condition of the heart. And the man whose genuine repentance 
for sin has led him to faith in Christ, is precisely so circumstanced 
with regard to his moral feelings, as to be secured from a delusive 
and presumptuous appropriation of the offers of the Gospel. This 
conclusion is fully borne out by the reasoning of St. Paul in his 
Epistle to the Romans, who shows the perversion of which, in men 
of corrupt minds, the doctrine of ‘justification by faith alone’ is sus- 
ceptible ; but who demonstrates also, how effectually it is secured 
against the abuse of leading to a loose and careless conduct, by 
that very state of mind in which alone this faith can be exercised. 
If it be objecied, that the doctrine confides too hazardous an 
alternative to human weakness, the same may be said of the 
perilous responsibility to which the freedom of the human will 
exposes us as moral agents. The simple meaning of Mr. Wesley, 
doubtless, was, that the doctrine in question is liable to abuse, like 
every other provision of the Divine benevolence for the benefit of 
man. And the only warrantable inference is, that it should be 
guarded in proportion to its liability to perversion. But Lord John 
Russel himself admits the numerous ‘ qualifications and limitations’ 
by which Mr. Wesley habitually ‘ protected his doctrines.’ The 
objection, too, let it not be forgotten, applies with equal force to 
the Church of England, and all other evangelical churches. In 
the true spirit of an advocate of the merit of works, and the avail- 
ableness of human piety, his lordship is very angry also with Mr. 
Wesley’s pointed rebuke of the Roman Catholic perversion of the 

* Memoirs, &c, vol. ii, 4to, p. 579. 
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doctrine of justification. Nor does he seem aware how he is fighting 
the battles of Rome in thus identifying Methodism with the Reform- 
ation ; while in both cases his censures are levelled at the very 
doctrine which Luther so highly valued as to denominate it the 
‘articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie.? He has the temerity also to 
denounce, as obscure and indefensible, the thirteenth article of the 
Church of England; thereby exposing the utter variance of his 
own creed with its fundamental doctrines. ‘ Great,’ says his lord- 
ship, ‘ was the mischief produced by the earnestness and frequency 
with which he dwelt upon a doctrine so obscurely stated in the 
articles of our Church, and so liable to be perverted by ignorance 
or licentiousness.’ After this flourish of trumpets, however, he 
comes forward on the stage as the champion of Methodism, and 
founds his defence of the system on its tendency to promote the 
morality he has just stated to be in such imminent peril. But he 
shall be heard propria persona. ‘Let us, however, do justice to 
the intentions and the good deeds of Wesley. The main doctrine 
he taught was, in a few words, this, —‘ You are born to sin, death, 
and eternal punishment: God has given his only Son for your 
redemption ; believe in him, and be grateful for this immense 
benefit; the way to show your gratitude is by holiness of life, 
which he has made indispensable to salvation. Perform good 
works, therefore, not as giving you any title or merit of your own, 
but as a proof of your love for God and Christ.” It must be 
owned that this faith, if not carried to excess, is well adapted to 
elevate the soul, and improve the lives of men. The whole heart 
is brought in aid of the precepts of morality; natures, which nothing 
else could reach, may be reclaimed by the belief, that a just and 
holy deportment are a due return to Him who has laid down his 
life to save us. As the foundation of all morality is gratitude ; in 
souls, where every moral precept has been quenched, gratitude, 
the lamp of nature, still burns: a religion founded on gratitude, 
therefore, may touch the hardest bosoms. Hence the good pro- 
duced by Methodism, when it was first preached ; the dissolute 
man became regular, the drunkard sober, and the people who 
went away stiff in their sins from the service of the Church, 
became as potter’s clay in the hands of Wesley. ‘ Multitudes of 
the vilest and most reprobate wretches,” says an historian of Me- 
thodism, ‘were brought from a state bordering upon downright 
barbarism, to become sober, steady, useful members of society ; 
the comfort of their families and friends ; the praise and admiration 
of the wise and good ; the distinguished ornaments of religion and 
virtue.” ’* Thus does his lordship blow hot and cold ; and such is 
his contradictory panegyric on the system, which it is the leading 
aim of his entire remarks to hold up to public scorn. But, as if 
recollecting himself, and perceiving the inconsistency of so large a 
concession with the general tenor of his observations, he quickly 
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reverts to his original hypothesis of the empiricism of Methodism, 
and the merely temporary character of its moralizing influences. 
‘Upon the whole,’ he observes, ‘it can hardly be said that the 
introduction of Wesleyan Methodism permanently improved the 
morals of England. It resembled some very powerful drug, which 
suddénly obtains a reputation in physic, and is renowned for the 
wonderful cures which it performs ; but presently the efficacy of the 
remedy ceases, and many of the cured either relapse, or fall into 
some new and incurable disease.’* Now the onus probandi of this 
deterioration of the system lies with his lordship. But instead of 
furnishing us with any facts in disproof of the continuance of the 
beneficial influences of Methodism on society, he seeks to shelter 
himself behind a quotation from one of Mr. Wesley’s sermons, 
which he interprets as an acknowledgment by the Founder him- 
self, toward the close of his career, of the entire failure of his 
system. The justice of this interpretation deserves a moment’s 
scrutiny. 3 

‘ But, alas !’ says his lordship, ‘all things which are conducted 
by man, and especially religious creeds, are carried to excess. 
The Methodists grew vain of their peculiar sanctity ; disputed with 
the world and with one another; and, in their search after an un- 
attamable perfection, became infected with worse vices than their 
neighbours, whom they despised. Wesley himself has recorded 
this melancholy result. Toward the end of his lifu, he says, 
‘Truly, when I saw what God had done among his people, be- 
tween forty and fifty years ago, when I saw them warm in their 
first love, I could expect nothing less than that all these would 
have lived like angels here below ; I looked to see a chosen genera- 
tion, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peculiar people. But instead 
of this, it brought forth error in ten thousand shapes. It brought 
forth enthusiasm, imaginary inspiration, ascribing to the all-wise 
God ail the wild, absurd, self-inconsistent dreams of a heated ima- 
gination. It brought forth pride. It brought forth prejudice, evil 
surmising, cengoriousness, judging and condemning one another : 
all totally subversive of that brotherly love which is the very badge 
of the Christian profession, without which whosoever liveth is count- 
ed dead before God. It brought forth anger, hatred, malice, re- 
venge, and every evil word and work ; all direful fruits, not of the 
Holy Spirit, but of the bottomless pit.” Let us here pause to re- 
flect. Neither Wesley’s, nor any other scheme, will ever produce 
in the mass of mankind what Wesley, in his enthusiasm, expected 
to see. Perfection is not a plant of earth. A good, meek, and 
charitable man may be rendered better, meeker, and more charita- 
ble by the Methodist faith. But for the generality, the bad passions 
which you dam up in one place, will burst out in another, and pro- 
bably with greater violence and more disastrous effects !’ 

As the above quotation from Mr. Wesley’s Sermon on ‘ God’s 
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Vineyard’ has been laid hold of by the most implacable oppo- 
nents of Methodism, it will be important to ascertain Mr. Wes- 
ley’s meaning, which has been grossly perverted. With all our 
respect for Dr. Southey, he has assuredly been guilty, whether 
intentionally or not, of taking a most unwarrantable liberty with 
the passage, by omitting an important intermediate clause. Lord 
John Russel, indeed, we acquit of all intentional perversion, be- 
cause we believe him to have servilely copied Dr. Southey’s gar- 
bled quotation. We regret to employ so obnoxious an epithet ; but 
it becomes the more necessary, because we have been gravely told, 
that the employment of such fraudulent quotations, and the leaving 
out of an intermediate clause, ‘may be very innocently and pro- 
perly done, where its being retained is not necessary to the sense.’* 
Who is to be the arbiter in such matters? Is a party disputant to 
be entrusted with powers so unlimited, and so capable of abuse, as 
those of deciding on what clauses are or are not essential to the 
whole meaning? With so profligate a code of criticism as this, 
what security would there be for the validity of any principles, or 
‘the purity of any testimony, human or Divine? But the clause 
omitted in the passage, as quoted by Dr. Southey, is not an unim- 
portant member of it, but one which most materially affects the 
sense of the entire quotation. The paragraph, which opens with 
the most exquisite pathos, first represents the Deity tendenly expos- 
tulating with those who had abused his favors; and afterward Mr. 
Wesley’s own reflections, which he introduces in his own charac- 
ter, in order to embody the results of his long personal observation 
of the circumstances which had lessened the success of his mission. 
But Dr. Southey, after quoting part of the tender expostulation, 
misquotes *Ir. Wesley’s own reflections, by omitting the very im- 
portant intermediate clause,—‘ Was it not reasonable to expect, that 
these fruits would have OVERSPREAD HIS WHOLE Cnurcu ?. And we 
have seen how Lord John Russel commences the quotation. The 
paragraph, unmutilated, is as follows :—‘ What indeed could God 
have done more for thi§ his vineyard, which he hath not done in 
it? This having been largely showed, we may now proceed to 
that strong and tender expostulation :—“ After all that I had done, 
might I not have looked for the most excellent grapes? Where- 
fore then brought it forth wild grapes? Might I not have ex- 
pected a general increase of faith and love, of righteousness and 
true holiness ; yea, and of the fruit of the Spirit,—love, joy, 
peace, long suffering, meekness, gentleness, fidelity, goodness, 
temperance !” Was it not reasonable to expect that these fruits would 
have OVERSPREAD HIS WHOLE Cuurcu? Truly, when I saw what 
God had done among his people, between forty and fifty years ago,’ 
&c, &c. Had not Lord John Russel, after consulting Dr. Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, turned a deaf ear to all that the accused have to say 
in their defence, he would have learnt from Mr. Watson’s able 
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‘ Observations’ in reply, that the Poet Laureate mistook the scope 
and design of Mr. Wesley in the passage. He would have found 
that ‘ when he speaks of those circumstances which had arisen to 
obstruct the spread of that work which once promised very rapid- 
ly to leaven the whole nation, his observations have a wider range 
than Dr. Southey assigns to them.’* We do not mean to maintain, 
that Mr. Wesley’s censures in this and the following passages have 
no allusion to his own societies. But that they are restricted to 
them, or bear most heavily on them, we do not believe. _ It is true, 
the sermon, as a whole, is designed for their spiritual improvement. 
But there is a discursiveness of thought in it, not to be trammelled 
by mere ‘ logical’ precision. Thus his rebuke of the rich sweeps 
beyond the limits of his Connexion ; for one ground of accusation 
against them is, their refusing to be united with it, and to hear 
any preachers but clergymen, or men of learning. And the quo- 
tation under discussion obviously embraces a wide historical review 
of the various occurrences which had chequered his career as a 
Reformer. It is in this character he speaks, and in the bitter lan- 
guage of disappointment, that the work in which he was engaged 
had not, by its indirect as well as direct operation, overspread with 
the choicest fruits the whole Church. He had anticipated as his 
language proves, a general diffusion of pure and undefiled religion. 
The design of the passage, therefore, is not to represent Method- 
ism as an inefficient system, nor the Methodists, as a body, defec- 
tive in religion and morality ; but rather to show, that a widely 
different conduct from what had been exhibited might have been 
expected from several classes of people, who had come within the 
influence of the system. Mr. Wesley seems even to have hoped, 
(as is not obscurely hinted in another part of the sermon, ) not only 
that the whole Christian Church in this country would have been 
leavened by this revival of true religion, but that it would ‘ put 
forth great branches and spread over the earth.’ And the rebuke 
is as extensive in its infliction as Mr. Wesley’s discursive range of 
thought, and may be presumed to apply to his rupture with the 
Moravians,f the angry schism of the Calvinists, and other baneful 
secessions from the body. For instead of so lamentable a result, 
he emphatically observes, ‘I could expect nothing else than that all 
these would have lived like angels here below.’ Most natural was it, 
that he should censure that spirit of division which thus obstructed 
the joint codperation of those who alone had the means in their 
hands of reforming the nation, not excepting even those Evangeli- 
cal clergymen who at first assisted but afterward opposed him. A 
careful attention to the nature of the charges, and the verbiage[?] 

* Watson’s Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley, p. 167. 

t See Journal, No. iv. In reference to this rupture, he emphatically says on one 
occasion, (Dec. 19, 1739,) ‘Here I found every day the dreadful effects of our bre- 
thren’s reasonings and disputings with each other. Scarce one in ten retained his 


first love ; and most of the rest were in the utmost confusion, biting and devouring 
one another.’ 
3* 
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of the passage, will convince any one of this who is conversant with 
Mr. Wesley’s Journals, and especially his ‘Short History of the 
People called Methodists.” The enthusiasm of which he speaks 
evidently refers to the extravagancies of George Bell and others, 
whose conduct brought so great a reproach on Methodism, that 
Mr. Wesley, after recording it, adds, ‘} have had more care and 
trouble in six months, than in several years preceding.’ But we 
infer this, not only from the probability that such occurrences were 
calculated to make an indelible impression on his memory, but from 
‘the very identity of the language in recording at the time-those very 
evils which are the subject of his complaint many years afterward. 
‘A few (very few compared to the whole number) first gave way 
to enthusiasm, then to pride ; next to prejudice and offence ; and at 
last separated from their brethren. But although this laid a huge 
stumbling block in the way, yet the work of God went on. Nor 
has it ceased to this day in any of its branches: God still convinces, 
justifies, sanctifies. We lost only the dross, the enthusiasm, the 
prejudice and offence. The pure gold remained, faith working by 
love ; yea, and increased daily.”* Such, in our opinion, is the de- 
sign of the passage ; and, so far from being intended to prove ‘the 
inefficiency of Methodist ordinances,’ may be considered as the 
highest encomium upon them. For Mr. Wesley assumes through- 
out, that the system contains every thing which God himself could 
consistently provide for the moral and spiritual benefit of man ; and 
the great object of the sermon is to censure all who came in con- 
tact with it, and refused to be reformed and sanctified. It is, in 
short, an elaborate eulogy of Methodism, both as to doctrine and 
discipline. Of the latter he emphatically asserts, ‘It is certain 
that, in this respect, the Methodists are a highly favored people. 
Nothing can be more simple, nothing more rational, than the Me- 
thodist discipline. It is entirely founded on common sense, par- 
ticularly applying the general rules of Scripture.’ The opponents 
of Methodism, therefore, are singularly unfortunate in attempting 
to impose a meaning upon any. part of the sermon which palpably 
contradicts the design of the whole. Finally, the passage ought 
also to be viewed in connection with others which he published, and 
with the general tenor of his conduct, in order to ascertain Mr. 
Wesley’s real sentiments,—a mode of examination which will de- 
feat the aim of those who have made this sole passage responsible 
for his calm and entire opinion. The sermon on ‘ God’s Vineyard,’ 
bears the date of Witney, Oct. 17th, 1787, and was inserted in the 
Arminian Magazine for January and February, in the following 
year. We afterward trace him, in his Journals, still persevering 
with unabated zeal in his labours, and bestowing on the work of 


* Wesley’s Journals, vol. iii, p. 151. ‘This important passage is transplanted into 
his ‘Short History of the People called Methodists,’ written eighteen years after- 
ward ; thus proving that length of time had not changed his views. Vide Eccle- 
siastical History, vol. iv, p. 253. . 
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God in his various societies those occasional eulogies which dis- 
prove any diminution of the interest and satisfaction he had felt in 
them from the beginning. In the very year after he wrote the 
sermon in question, we find him, in the Minutes of that year, codpe- 
rating with the Conference in securing the chapels to the Con- 
nection by a strict enforcement of the Conference Plan.* He was 
thus labouring ‘to fix them upon such a foundation, as is likely to 
stand as long as the sun and moon endure.’ But if he had mean- 
while discovered that Methodism was a cheat, and that his follow- 
ers had ceased ‘ to walk by faith, and to show forth their faith by 
their works,’ he was, while thus perpetuating their system, grossly 
departing from the spirit of his own recorded anathema, that in the 
event of such a declension, ‘ God would root out the memorial of 
them from the earth.’ To aggravate his inconsistency, he had also, 
only three years before, taken steps for extending the delusion to 
America, by the ordination of Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury, the fram- 
ing of a Liturgy, and other measures. Moreover when he laid the 
foundation of the City-Road chapel, April 21, 1777, which was 
long after the occurrence of many of the painful events to which 
he alludes in the passage under consideration, we hear him declar- 
ing, after showing how pure and rational, how free from supersti- 
tion, bigotry, and a persecuting zeal, is the religion of the Methodists, 
‘Such a work, if we consider the eztensiveness of it, the swiftness 
with which it spread, the depth of the religion so swiftly diffused, 
and its purity from ail corrupt mixtures, we must acknowledge, can- 
not easily be paralleled in all these concurrent circumstances, by 
any thing that is to be found in the English annals since Christiani- 
ty was first planted in this island.’t Let us hear again how Mr. 
Wesley himself, in 1779, repelled a series of charges, substantially 
the same as Lord John Russel’s, which Dr. Smollet, in his Con- 
tinuation of Hume’s History of England, had levelled against ‘ the 
delusions of a superstition styled Methodism :’ ‘ Poor Dr. Smollet ! 
thus to transmit to all succeeding generations a whole heap of no- 
torious falsehoods ! “ Imposture and fanaticism !” Neither one nor 


* Lord John Russel is guilty of a gross misstatement in reference to the settle- 
ment of the chapels of the Connexion. Evidently anxious to fasten on Mr. Wes- 
ley the charge of ambition, he speaks of the preachers, as being retained in per- 
petual dependence on the governing body of the society, and then adds :—‘ The 
chapels, built by subscription, were for similar reasons vested in Mr. Wesley and 
the Conference,’ (p. 570.) This is wholly untrue ; and every one acquainted with 
the subject knows, that our chapels are not the property of either grange or pev- 
ple separately, but conjoinily. Conference is legally invested with the power only 
of appointing preachers to conduct the worship of God ; and the trustees with the 
. right of interference, if the preachers depart from the principles of the Connexion. 
In the Arminian Magazine for 1790, p. 104, Mr. Wesley says, speaking of the Me- 
thodist chapels, ‘ Here is no dispute about the right of houses at all. I have no right 
* to any preaching house in En What I claim is, a right of stationing the preach- 
ers.’ In the same volume, p, 328, he adds, ‘There never was any dispute about the 
property of preaching houses ; that was an artful misrepresentation: but merely about 
the appointing of preachers in them,’ 


t Wesley’s Works, third edition, vol. vii, p. 427, 
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the other had any share in the late revival of scriptural religion, 
which is no other than the love of God and man, gratitude to our 
Creator, and good will to our fellow creatures. Is this delusion and 
superstition? No; it is real wisdom, it is solid virtue. Does this 
fanaticism “hang upon the skirts of religion ?’ Nay, it is the very 
essence of it. Does the Doctor call this enthusiasm? Why? Be- 
cause he knows nothing about it. Who told him that these ‘‘ ob- 
scure preachers” made “ pretensions to divine illumination?” How 
often has that silly calumny been refuted to the satisfaction of all 
candid men! However, “ they found means to lay the whole king- 
dom under contribution.” So does this frontless man, blind and 
bold, stumble on without the least shadow of truth! Meantime 
what faith can be given to his history 1 What credit can any man 
of reason give to any fact upon his authority ?* In like manner, 
his ‘Short History of the People called Methodists,’ at the end of 
his ‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ dated London, November 16, 1781, 
concludes with a decided eulogy of Methodism, both as to its prin- 
ciples and their moral effects on his followers. And the same sen- 
timent must have animated him, when with his last breath he ex- 
claimed, ‘ The best of all is, God is with us!’ Nay, as if to prevent 
any such use being made of the passage as that which we are refut- 
ing, Mr. Wesley, at the very close of the sermon on ‘ God’s Vine- 
yard,’ speaks of ‘the general spread of TRUE RELIGION,’ as a fact to 
be exulted in, and to be made the occasion of thankfulness to Al- 
mighty God. 

Lord John Russel’s admission, that ‘neither Mr. Wesley’s nor 
any other scheme will ever produce in the mass of mankind what 
Wesley in his enthusiasm expected to see,’ goes far to neutralize 
his lordship’s inference from the passage he has quoted. On the 
principle asserted by Dr. Southey, (from whom his lordship has 
quoted the passage and adopted his reasonings,) that because Me- 
thodism had not rendered all the people pious who had been brought 
within the range of its influence, the Protestant Reformation itself 
was a failure. For when were all who were brought under the 
influence of that great revival of religion thoroughly reformed in 
their conduct? It is superfluous to enlarge on the state of national 
morals after the Reformation. We may refer to the notorious 
ignorance and immorality of the people in the reign of Elizabeth. 
And yet which of the Reformers is there who would not have anti- 
cipated a different result? Like Mr. Wesley, they must all have 
expected a return of the golden days of primitive Christianity. And 
who that witnessed the introduction of Christianity into the world, 
and perceived its adaptation to the wants of man, and the character ~ 
of its evidences, but would calculate on its rapid and universal dis- 
semination, diffusing purity and happiness through the earth? To 
admit, however, the soundness of ie Southey’s conclusion would 
imply that Christianity itself was a failure ; for evils greater than 


* Wesley’s Works, vol. iv, p. 148. 
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those mentioned by Mr. Wesley existed even in the apostolic 
ehurches. Our Lord had predicted, that the love of many would 
wax cold. St. Paul declared the same thing, when addressing the 
elders of the church at Ephesus.* And the disorders which are 
reproved among the Corinthians, and in the seven churces of Asia, 
are in point on the same subject. It would be disingenuous to 
deny, that in some parts of his writings, Mr. Wesley also bewailed 
the existence of evils in his societies, evils affecting certain classes 
especially, as calculated to grieve the Holy Spirit and obstruct his 
gracious influences. His sermon on the ‘ Causes of the Inefficacy 
of Christianity’ is an example of this. And on a general view of 
the Christian world, he there exclaims, ‘ What a mystery is this, that 
Christianity should have done so little good in the world!’ His ser- 
mon on ‘the Mystery of Iniquity’ is based on a sentiment of this 
kind ; and he there describes the Patriarchal, Jewish, and Christian 
churches in general to have been so overspread by corruption, as to 
deprive his occasional censures of the Methodists, however severe, 
of all authority to warrant the conclusion, that Methodism is a 
failure. History furnishes us with many examples of Reformers 
bewailing the little success of their exertions in comparison with 
their fervid anticipations: Such effusions of disappointed hope, 
however, are in general overcharged from the excitement of the 
writer’s feelings. For such a state of mind predisposes us to mag- 
nify painful objects, and prevents a just appreciation of those to 
which at other times we advert with an estimate more proportion- 
ed to their merits. But nothing can be more monstrous, than to 
infer our opinion of the good in such cases from the occasional ag- 
gravated expressions of disappointment. A just judgment can only 
be formed by balancing these exaggerations with statements given 
in cooler moments. The impassioned song of Moses is a divinely 
sanctioned example of this kind of writing, from the denunciations 
of which one might hastily infer, that the vast apparatus of the 
Jewish religion would wholly fail to accomplish its designs. Many 
similar examples might be gleaned from the writings of the Reform- 
ers. Thus inconnection with the remark, that in darker times, ‘those 
that were very Papists and professed the Pope’s doctryne, main- 
tained and gave livinges to the scholers,’ Latimer asserts, that ‘ now 
that the knowledge of God’s worde is brought to light, and many 
earnestly study and labour to set it forth; now almost no man 
helpeth to maintain them. But now charitie is waxen cold ; none 
helpeth the scholer, nor yet the poore.’ He then indignantly in- 
veighs against the citizens of London, the very:throne of Protest- 
antism, and blessed with a pious and Protestant Prince, and thus 
enumerates their crimes :—‘ For is there not raigning in London 
as much pride, as much covetousness, as much crueltie, as much 
oppression, as much superstition, as was in Nebo? Yes, | thinke, 
and much more to. Therefore I say, Repent, O London, repent !’f 


* Acts xx, 29, 30. —_ t Latimer’s Sermons, 1575, p. 14, 
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Lord John Russel’s inference from the quotation from Mr. Wes- 
ley’s sermon, that the beneficial influence of Methodism was only 
temporary contradicts his previous conclusions, when he tells us, 
what is ‘the main doctrine’ of the system, and how it operates on 
souls, in which, though every moral precept may have been quench- 
ed, ‘gratitude, the lamp of nature still burns.” For Methodism 
remains the same ; and the constitution of the human mind is un- 
changeable. Now his lordship has represented to us, not only the 
extensive good produced by Methodism, when it was first preach- 
ed, but furnished us also with an explanation of the fact, which 
makes the preaching of its ‘ main doctrine’ as certain in its bene- 
ficial results as the unvarying laws of nature. Neither the modus 
operandi of the remedy, therefore, nor the cure which he describes _ 
as having been wrought, bears any resemblance to the temporary 
effect of a quack medicine. If his lordship infers the temporary 
influence of Methodism from the diminution of that. class of socie- 
ty on which it first operated so beneficially, the fact assumed is in 
proof of the permanent character of its influence, because no other 
missionaries sprung up to effect the change. But the assumed 
change itself does not exclude the services of Methodism, and de- 
monstrate the necessarily temporary nature of its influence ; because 
his lordship has elsewhere shown, that there are other classes of 
society which it can benefit, besides those in whom ‘ every moral 
precept has been quenched.’ For he tells us, that ‘a good, meek, 
and charitable man may be rendered better, meeker, and more cha- 
ritable by the Methodist faith.’ And of course the intermediate 
classes between these extremes of character will widen the range 
of its influence. ‘To make the inference as to the temporary cha- 
racter of the beneficial influences of Methodism harmonize with his 
previous statement, how the worst men may be reclaimed by doc- 
trines which impart an igniting impulse to ‘gratitude, the lamp of 
nature,’ and ‘bring the whole heart in aid of the precepts of mo- 
rality,’ his lordship has recourse to a sophism, which, if admitted, 
would overthrow all fixed principles in reasoning on moral subjects, 
* But for the generality,’ he observes, ‘ the bad passions which you 
dam up in one place will burst out in another, and probably with 
greater violence and more disastrous effects.’ ‘ Perfection,’ he 
tells us, ‘is not a plant of earth.’ But surely his lordship will not 
hence infer, that a mere exchange of vices is all that can be effect- 
ed, when men are reclaimed by principles which secure the alle- 
giance of the heart ! 

We have devoted more time to an inquiry into the scope and 
design of Mr. Wesley’s censwies in the passage so often referred to 
than its intrinsic importance warrants, because the most implaca- 
ble opponents of Methodism have availed themselves of it to sup- 
= their groundless charges, and especially because Lord John 

ussel has mainly derived from it his grand conclusion ; namely, 
that, ‘upon the whole, it can hardly be said, that the introduction 
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of Wesleyan Methodism permanently improved the morals of Eng- 
land.”* Having disproved his lordship’s argument, we demand the 

roduction of facts, to establish an allegation which implies, that 
Methodism, as a national reform, is a failure. For as his conclu- 
sion is chiefly drawn from a passage which he has misinterpreted 
into an exclusive censure of the Methodists themselves, we feel 
ourselves entitled to make this challenge. Let Lord John Russel 
then imitate the disciples of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim. Let him 
pursue his inquiries in our prisons, and ascertain the proportion of 
capital and other offences committed by bona fide Methodists. 
They are a people spread through the land; they constitute no 
mean portion of almost every rank in society ; they exist in the 
army and navy, and have been engaged in fighting the battles of 
the country, both by land and sea ; they pervade all the learned 
professions, and have sat with his lordship on the same benches in 
the Senate. Will he demonstrate their inferiority to their neigh- 
bours in any thing essential to good citizenship? Will he adduce 
proof, that the various duties which they discharge in society are 
less efficient or conscientiously performed? Why, if the Method- 
ists are so despicable in his lordship’s eyes, has he stooped to the 
humiliating task of attempting to consign them to a deeper degra- 
dation? ‘ Against whom is the King of Israel come out? Against 
a flea? Against a partridge upon the mountains ? Does his lord- 
ship flatter himself, that his accusations will engross the public mind 
with a conviction of their truth, so complete as to indispose it to 
listen to the defence of the accused? On the contrary, we fear- 
lessly predict, that his inconclusive philippic will fall pointless and 
powerless on the nation’s sense of justice. Nevertheless, that the 
public may be furnished with the means of judging fairly between 
us, we have condescended to reply. 

With regard to the moral tendency of the doctrines of Method- 
ism, we have in part anticipated the discussion in our reply to his 
lordship’s specific objections. Besides, it would be superfluous to: 
fight over again the battles of the reformation on those points in 
which, by his own admission, we agree with the Church of Eng- 
land. The doctrine of ‘justification by faith alone,’ for example, sus- 
ceptible as it is of abuse, is infinitely less so than that of human 
merit in the creed to which it stands opposed. And Mr. Wesley 
valued the doctrine, as an effectual barrier to the abominations of 
Popery. Both parties, in truth, view it as the chief characteristic 
distinction between the two Churches. Thus Pallavicini, a most 
Catholic historian of the Council of Trent, asserts, ‘that the doc- 
trine of justification is a test by which Catholics may be distinguish- 
ed from heretics, and the root from which all other doctrines, true 
or false, germinate.’t Mr. Wesley, on the other hand, asserts, 
that ‘nothing but maintaining this (the Protestant) doctrine can 


ee &c, 4to, p. 584.  {M’Crie’s History of the Reformation in Italy, 
p- 171. 
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effectually prevent the increase of the Romish delusion among us.’ 
While Methodism thus swells the ranks of Protestantism at a time 
when she needs fresh recruits, and is a great and growing bulwark 
to the Church of England, she holds, in common with all other 
Evangelical Churches, those opinions from the impulse of which 
‘Europe awoke from the sleep of ages, to run a career of virtuous 
emulation in every thing great and good.’** The doctrine too, by 
its ascription of the entire merit of our salvation to Christ, awakens 
a sentiment of gratitude, and ‘ brings the whole heart in aid of the 
precepts of morality.’ After our justification by faith in Christ, 
‘then cometh our duty,’ says Latimer, ‘ that is, to doo good workes, 
to make a declaration of our thankfulness.’ Lord John Russel’s 
objections to the doctrine of the ‘new birth’ are the offspring of that 
vanity which, as Haller tells us, has induced our new philosophers 
to deny the corruption of human nature ?t But those who have 
looked it through and through, have admitted the melancholy truth, 
that it can furnish no virtue or greatness altogether pure and gen- 
uine. Schlegel ascribes a conviction of this kind to Shakspeare, 
that great master in the knowledge of the human heart.{ With 
the testimony of experience coincide the asseverations of holy writ ; 
while they denounce the denial of our innate depravity as an error, 
whieh is fundamentally at variance with all sound theology. The 
correction of this malady of our nature is not to be accomplished 
by mere palliatives. Methodism, therefore, insists on our ‘regene- 
ration,’ as the only radical cure. And the moral effects of ‘a change 
so entire, so deep, soimportant as this,’ to recal Dr. Paley’s de- 
scription of it, stand registered in the sacred volume. ‘ Whosoever 
is born of God doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth in him : 
and he cannot sin, because he is born of God.’ The immoraliiy 
is all on the other side. Hence, Mr. Wesley’s denunciation of the 
error of baptismal regeneration,’ as a substitute for that further 
change which is imperatively required in nearly all who have been 
baptized in infancy. After enumerating the crimes of such per- 
sons,—crimes of every character and hue,—he exclaims, ‘Lean 
no more on the staff of that broken reed, that ye were born again 
in baptism.’ The ntinomian tendency of such views, as a subter- 
fuge of corrupt nature, is too palpable to require further poof. The 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit’s agency, as ‘the Comforter,’ is another 
of our opinions, which has incurred his lordship’s reprobation, as a 
most visionary and unprofitable dogma. But the fact is quite other- 
wise. And it is only by the possession of ‘the peace which passeth 
all understanding,’ and ‘joy in the Holy Ghost,’ that, in a world of 
guilt and gloom, a state of mind can be secured which effectually 
promotes a virtuous exercise of all its powers. But the conscious- 
ness of the Divine favor is subservient to morality, asa delicate but 


* Rey. Robt. Hall’s Fast Sermon. __t Haller’s Letters to his Daughter, p. 21. 
j Schlegel’s Dramatic Literature, vol. ii, p. 139. 
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important test of the true state of the heart. ‘But where the co- 
poreal frame is in a state of perfect good health, and where every 
nerve is strung up to its proper pitch, if this painful sense of aliena- 
tion from God, so emphatically and beautifully styled in Scripture 
the hiding of God’s face, still subsist, it will then be necessary to 
commence a deep and impartial scrutiny, both of the inward thoughts 
and of the outward conversation. Sins may have been committed, 
and repentance may have been neglected. Or if external pollu- 
tion has been avoided, the imagination may have been for some time 
past deliberately and habitually tamted with impurity, inflamed with 
hatred, or too eagerly and exclusively employed upon sensible ob- 
jects. Should such, upon a candid examination, appear to have 
been the case, we may rest assured, that our offences have separat- 
ed between God and us, and that our iniquities have caused him to 
withdraw the cheering light of his Holy Spirit.* Such are the 
great practical tendencies of our peculiar doctrines. We advised- 
ly call them peculiar, because their novelty is relative only and inci- 
dental to a resuscitated Gospel. Novelty in theology is a certain 
indication of error, except when it is identical with the reviva! of 
opinions and practices which had been long obsolete during the 
stagnancy of error. The fact accordingly has been, that no other 
system perhaps ever arose in this country, which has so effectually 
checked the Antinomianism of an unevangelical Arminianism on the 
one hand, and a high Calvinism on the other. No man ever insist- 
ed more clearly and strongly than Mr. Wesley on an indissoluble 
union between faith and works ; and between the witness of the Spi- 
rit and the attestation of a holy life and conversation. No man laid 
more stress on practical piety than he. To promote this capital end 
of all preaching, the prominence he gave to the doctrines of grace 
never allured him for a moment from the steady exhibition of the 
moral duties which are founded upon them. Hence, his sermons, 
as a body of divinity, cannot be surpassed for the pure Christian 
morality which they inculeate. Hence also his employment of 
brief but pregnant apophthegms which imply, that ‘we are every 
moment pleasing or displeasing to God, according to our inward 
temper and outward behaviour.’ His love of practical religion 
made him loathe those subtle and unprofitable discussions which 
have occasioned so much dissension in the Christian world, and 
from which he laboured to withdraw the minds of his followers. 
Those truths only he thought worth contending for which directly 
tend to promote personal holiness. ‘We may die,’ says he, ‘ with- 
out the knowledge of many truths, nnd yet be carried into Abra- 
ham’s bosom; but if we die without love, what will knowledge 
avail? Just as much as it avails the devil and his angels! I will 
not quarrel with you about any opinion ; only see that your heart 
be right toward God, that you know and love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you love your neighbour, and walk as your Master 

* Faber’s Practical Treatise on the Ordinary Operations of the Holy Spirit, p. 125. 
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walked, and I desire no more. 1am sick of opinions: I am weary 
to bear them: my soul loathes this frothy food. Give me solid and 
substantial religion ; give me an humble gentle lover of God and 
man: a man full of mercy and good works, without partiality and 
without hypocrisy ; a man laying himself out in the work of faith, 
the patience of hope, the labour of love.’ As an additional secu- 
rity for the maintenance of good works, and to guard his followers 
against those wretched deceits of Antinomianism or enthusiasm, in 
which the human heart is too prone to entrench itself, he drew up 
in 1743, the ‘ Rules of the Society,’ which are an admirable code 
of the practical obligations of Chistianity, with which every leader 
is expected to furnish every member of his class, and see that they 
actually fulfil them. 

That Mr. Wesley considered doctrines unavailing unless enforc- 
ed by the strong arm of discipline, was a lesson inculcated on him 
by the state of morals in the whole of Christendom. ‘Is it any 
wonder,’ he asks, ‘that we find so few Christians; for where is 
Christian discipline’ We shall briefly demonstrate therefore a 
vigilant regard for the preservation of Christian morals, as pervad- 
ing that system of disciplme and regulation which he framed for 
the government of his societies. And the first thing which strikes 
us is, that all ‘our institutions have received their character from 
the superior importance attributed to the work of God in the heart.’ 
In this peculiarity our doctrines and religious economy harmonize. 
There is no wonder therefore, that Lord John Russel should pour 
equal contempt on both. He has been silent indeed as to any evils 
resulting from class meetings. Our province is to enumerate the 
advantages. ‘Prudential’ as this scheme was in its origin, ‘a 
scheme,’ says Mr. Wesley, ‘ for which I can never sufficiently praise 
God ; its unspeakable usefulness having ever since been more and 
more manifest,’ it soon assumed in his eyes the character of a pro- 
vidential restoration of an apostolical usage, and became an inte- 
gral and permanent part of his economy. ‘Thus began,’ says he, 
‘that excellent institution, merely upon a temporal account ; from 
which we reaped so many spiritual blessings, that we soon fized the 
same rule in all our societies.”* 

[ After other remarks on this excellent institution, Mr. Sandwith 
thus. continues :] 

In no other way indeed than by a subdelegation of authority 
eould the pastoral duties of an itinerant ministry be adequately dis- 
eharged. Hence the importance of class leaders, as subordinate 
religious teachers, to whose care and instruction the people are 
assigned in numbers not too large for their faithful personal super- 
intendence. And a medium of communication, by the interposi- 
tion of leaders’ meetings, at which the preachers preside, is estab- 
lished between pastors and their people in the absence of a direct 
pastoral superintendence. The pastoral functions are more fully 





* Wesley’s Eccles. Hist., vol. iv, p. 179. 
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discharged, however, by personal and social visits from house to 
house,* and still further by the quarterly visitation of the classes. 
This important branch of our discipline cannot be too vigilantly 
maintained. For ample scope is there given for the exercise of the 
utmost fidelity, minuteness, and wisdom, on the part of a Christian 
pastor, who is expected ‘to inquire into the things most connected 
with the personal and family godliness of our members, and admin- 
ister suitable advice and exhortation.’t The primary object of 
class meetings was to mark disorderly walkers. .‘Some of the 
others were desired to overlook the rest, that we might know 
whether they walked worthy of the Gospel.’{ Anda leader, as an 
inhabitant of the same neighbourhood with his members, has the 
best possible opportunities for the observation of their moral con- 
duct. An ordinary share of sagacity too will enable him to ascer- 
tain religious declension, which hypocrisy itself cannot long enable 
to stand the ordeal of a close and searching personal inquiry. This 
advantage is wholly lost in religious meetings of a more vague and 
indefinite character, in which a defective piety is screened from the 
cognizance of the church. Class meetings favor that decision and 
fixedness of purpose which lie at the foundation of true moral ex- 
cellence. They cherish also that intimate knowledge of character 
among Christians which inspires mutual confidence and esteem. 
‘ As they had daily a more intimate acquaintance with,’ says Mr. 
Wesley, ‘so they had a more endeared affection for, each other.’ 
The warmest sympathies are thus excited in numerous bosoms, and 
the communion of saints is delightfully verified, whether they ‘ re- 
joice with those that rejoice,’ or ‘ weep with those that weep.’ Lord 
John Russel’s remarks on band meetings demand a few words in 
reply. We acknowledge that the band rules, as drawn up by Mr. 
Wesley, are strongly worded; and to such persons as are unac- 
quainted with the general practice of the Connexion must have a 
revolting appearance. But these meetings were never intended 
for indiscriminate use : they were never designed for unregenerate 
persons, who are living under the power of sinful habits; but for 
such as are ‘renewed in the spirit of their minds.’ Lord John 
Russel’s illustrations of the subject from the self-convicted libeller, 
Mr. Nightingale, reflect no credit on his habits of historical accu- 
racy in the selection of his authorities. The substance of them is 
in this case a gross libel. Dr. Southey’s statement of the injurious 
tendency of band meetings, as quoted by his lordship, is utterly 
incredible. ‘Itis not possible,’ he asserts, ‘ for innocence to escape 





*Mr, Wesley laid great stress on this branch of pastoral superintendence. 
‘March 3, 1759, I rode to Colchester, and found that out of the hundred and twen- 
ty-six I had left here last year, we had lost only twelve: in the place of whom we 
had gained forty. Such is the fruit of visiting from house to house —Wesley’s Ecel. 
Hist., vol. iv, p. 228, 

+See Rev. Jabez Bunting’s able ‘Sketch of the Character of the late Rev, Joseph 
Benson.’—— Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, N. S, vol. i, 1822, p. 77, 


t Wesley’s Eccl. History, vol. iv, p. 192, 
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contamination.” So writes the Poet Laureate in his closet. Mr. 
Wesley, on the other hand, who studied their effects in real life, 
has recorded, ‘ The good consequences of their meeting in band, I 
know ; but the very bad consequences, I know not.” Mr. Watson 
also, in his reply to Dr. Southey, asserts, ‘ It is a sufficient answer 
to all the fears which the author has expressed as to the effect of 
these meetings, that among the most eminently holy of our people 
are those, generally, who observe the bands. It is allowed, that 
their benefits altogether depend upon the prudent use made of 
them ; but they are not capable of the abuses which Mr. Southey 
anticipates ; for they are not at all to the taste of triflmg and unde- 
cided persons.’ As in his lordship’s objections to the doctrine of 
‘justification by faith,’ so in the contemplation of this subject also, 
he wholly overlooks that security against a perversion of the insti- 
tution which is to be found in the state of the heart. From so super- 
ficial a view of the matter, of course, all its moral advantages lie 
concealed. But profounder thinkers, like Dr. Jeremy Taylor, have 
recommended the practice of mutual confession to ‘some spiritual 
person,’ as a means to multiply the motives which restrain from 
evil, and impel to higher attainments in piety.* Nor will any 
choose to expose themselves to the flagellations of so harsh a ‘ rod 
of spiritual discipline,’ but the most decidedly devoted Christians. 
Dr: Hammond strenuously recommends mutual advice and reproof 
among Christians. One important benefit of this practice he states 
to be, ‘the bettering our judicative faculty in general, which is 
much betrayed and decayed by loneness; and is most naturally 
improved by comparing ourselves with other men, hearing their 
undisguised opinion of our thoughts and actions.’+ The ingenious 
Mr. Foster, in his ‘ Essay on a Man’s writing Memoirs of Himself,’ 
comes to an analogous conclusion, as to the advantage of ‘a mutual 
ingenuous acknowledgment’ of our faults. ‘In this confidential 
communication,’ he observes, ‘each will learn to behold the other’s 
deviations fully as much in that light in which they are infelicities 
to be commisserated, as in that in which they are also faults or 
vices to be condemned ; while both will earnestly endeavour to im- 
prove by their remembered improprieties. ‘The Apostle seems to 
encourage such a confidence, where he says, ‘‘ Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another.”’{ But his lordship, 
limiting his views to the flagitious, can see in such confessions little 
else than ‘an excitement to the commission or repetition of sin.’ 
And he quotes the vulgar ribaldry of Nightingale, to abuse the pub- 
lic mind by representations which are based on wilful falsehood. 
He borrows an absurd illustration of the subject also from ‘licen- 
tious novels,’ and the profligate readers of them. But if all ‘ nar- 
ratives of repentant frailty’ are to be classed with ‘ licentious novels,’ 
the sacred Scriptures themselves must be subjected to the blasphe- 

* Holy Living, chap. li, sect. 4, | | Works, vol. i, p. 292, edit, 1684, { Foster’s 
Essays, p, 82, 
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my of so sweeping a libel. The candour of the inspired writers, 
however, was employed for far other and holier purposes than 
catering to the depraved tastes of corrupt readers. The possibili- 
ty of abuse nevertheless did not withhold their pens. Neither a 
man’s private memoirs of himself, therefore, in which he has trac- 
ed his dailings with a faithful hand for the inspection of an intimate 
friend, nor his confidential confessions of error, as in the institution 
denounced by Lord John Russel, are justly chargeable with the 
evils which their possible perversion and abuse might foster. His 
lordship’s futile remarks on watch-nigiiis and love-feasts are those 
of a person wholly unacquainted with the subject. For a further 
defence of our religious doctrines and discipline, and a demonstra- 
tion of their moral tendency and effects, we refer his lordship and 
the public to Mr. Wesley’s incomparabie writings at large. 

It is enough, that our system secures the allegiance of the heart 
to scriptural principles, and watches over the development of their 
practical results with a sleepless anxiety. No Christian church 
can do more ; few do so much. Nor is it any answer to say, that 
‘the bad passions which you dam up in one place will burst out in 
another.’ Methodism as dn experiment, has been long enough in 
operation to furnish his lordship with verifications of his assertion, 
if any are to be obtained. But these, to be conclusive of its empi- 
ricism, should be both indisputable, and numerous enough to out- 
weigh the evidence of those examples to which we confidently ap- 
peal in proof of its moral efficacy. We have already adverted to 
the proof deducible from the personal history of her disciples, who 
are ‘her epistles known and read of all men.’ We have briefly 
descanted also on some of the collateral benefits of Methodism, 
which accompanied Mr. Wesley’s earlier career. And they are 
still felt and seen after the lapse of nearly a century, which: has 
served only to mature the fruits of that moral harvest of which 
society at that time presented but the hopeful verdure. The mo- 
ral wastes then reclaimed from a state of savage barbarity,* still, 
in proportion to the prevalence of Methodism, ‘blossom as the 
rose.’ Now as we wish to avoid vague and declamatory state- 
ments, we shall adhere to matters of undoubted history, and infal- 
lible observation. And any single fact, which is decisive of the 
moral efficacy of our principles, will suffice to confirm our asser- 
tion. We appeal therefore at once to the loyalty of our members 
in the manufacturing districts, when Radicalism was at its height, 
only eleven years ago.t And it is a fact of the utmost value, be. 


* Mr. Wesley frequently put on record in his Journals facts illustrative of those 
moral renovations of a whole neighbourhood, which were effected by his preach. 
ing. Thus, in describing its effects in the west of Cornwall, he writes as follows : 
—‘ And. that scandal of humanity, so constantly practised on .all the coasts of 
Cornwall, the plundering vessels that struck upon the rocks, and often murdering 
those that escaped out of the wreck, is now well nigh at an end.’——Wesgley’s Eccl. 
Hist., vol. iv, p. 185. 

[t By ‘loyalty’ in this passage, we — Mr, Sandwith to mean that firm 
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cause nothing could more surely tend to dissipate a counterfeit 
religion than the political excitement of that period. That Me- 
thodism should have struck its roots deep in the manufacturing 
districts, may be considered on many accounts a great national 
benefit. We have shown its influence in counteracting a spirit of 
disaffection. Politicians have also laid great stress on it as- specu- 
latively a valuable accompaniment in the introduction of cotton 
manufactures into Ireland. For no system is more inimical to the 
Roman Catholic superstition.* Methodism operates beneficially 
in the manufacturing districts in another way. It is the inevitable 
tendency of the manufacturing and commercial system to cherish 
a covetous and worldly spirit. This spirit, so incidental to the 
industrious and frugal habits which accompany the progress of 
religion in the middle classes, Methodism has had to contend with 
from the beginning. It gave Mr. Wesley more anxiety almost, 
than his ordinary ‘ care of all the churches.’ Nevertheless the sys- 
tem possesses within itself a strong counteracting power to mode- 
rate the spirit in question. Besides being based on the voluntary 
supplies of its members, it cultivates and calls forth a spirit of libe- 
rality, which has its widest sphere of exercise in the promotion ot 
the objects of an elevated philanthropy. These objects are nume- 
rous, and, in the shape of various distinct funds, relate to the spread 
of the Gospel both at home and abroad, the support of worn-out 
preachers, the education of the preachers’ children, and the assist- 
ance of the poor: and the standard of liberality is steadily advanc- 
ing among us. We possess one institution, the Benevolent or Poor 
and Strangers’ Friend Society, which demands a few words in illus- 
tration of its value, because the Christian Remembrancer has un- 
charitably said, ‘Speaking from experience, we deny, that as a 
body “they (the Methodists) have extensively mitigated the dis- 
tresses of the poor.”’ It is well known that in all cities and in 
numerous towns, our societies have an eleemosynary institution of 
this kind attached to them, which is in constant operation, espe- 
cially in winter. It is true, their funds are not wholly derived from 
the Methodists ; nor, on the other hand, are the charitable contri- 
butions of the Methodists restricted to sectarian objects. In Lon- 
don the Benevolent Society is nearly half a century old; it gives 


adherence to constitutional law and order, in opposition to anarchy and riot, by 
which Methodism has always been distinguished. This is a principle of the last. 
impertance to the stability of a republican government, equally with that of the 
limited monarchy of England. It is at the utmost distance, however, from a spirit 
ef passive obedience to any tyrannical subversion of the constitution, on the part of 
the government itself:—a spirit of _— servility which true patriots in England 
no more include within the term loyalty, as used by them, than we doin America. 
The present government of England itself is, in fact, based on a diametrically oppo- 
site principle.—-AmericaNn Epirors.]} 


* Earl Mount Cashel, in his place in the house of lords, truly asserted, that ‘the 
Wesleyan Methodists were a most useful body of persons; and there could be no 
better soldiers to fight against the Pope and his party. This had been long expe- 
rienced in [reland.’—Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, part xvii, sess. 1829, p. 1311. 
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employment to about three hundred visiters ; it visits annually up- 
wards of seven thousand cases of distress, chiefly families ; and 
distributes between two and three thousand pounds. It is a cheer- 
ing fact, that these admirable institutions are rapidly multiplying 
among us, and engrossing a more general interest and support.* 
It appears that they originated in the noble and Christian feeling of 
commiserating the misfortunes of strangers. Hence, says Mr. 
Wesley, in his Journals, ‘In the morning I met the Strangers’ So- 
ciety, instituted wholly for the relief, not of our society, but for 
poor, sick, friendless strangers. I do not know that I ever read of 
such an institution, till within a few years ago. So this also is one 
of the fruits of Methodism !’{ The institution at present includes 
the poor in general as well as strangers. Now Dr. Southey, after 
remarking that ‘ the spirit which built and endowed monasteries is 
gone,’ puts the important question, ‘ Are you one of those persons 
who think it has been superseded for the better by that which 
erects steam engines and cotton mills? He admits, indeed, that 
the manufacturing system is a necessary stage in the progress of 
society ; and the long and tremendous conflict which we sustained 
with the late tyrant of France, he considers as an illustration of the 
value of the wealth which it created. But we agree with him, that 
mammon has obtained a supremacy in commercial countries, which, 
as Latimer also pointed out, discredits the cause of Protestantism. 
But we are persuaded, that the multitudinous institutions of the age, 
supported solely by voluntary contributions, are gradually exalting 
the standard of our liberality, as a nation ; and we rejoice that Me- 
thodism also possesses within herself an increasingly counteracting 
influence to the opposite and still too prevalent vice. With 
some abatement of the respect which he [Dr. Southey] has shown 
for a good which we consider more equivocal from the gross admix- 
ture of superstition with piety, we admit there is some truth in his 
representation of the matter. And there is yet more in his reflec- 
tions on the supineness and indifference to religion which, to the 
discredit of the Reformation, succeeded to the abolition of Popish 
ceremonies. Now, if we have not wholly misapprehended the 
genius of Methodism, we think it is a system which so busies itself 
with the spiritual interests of man, imposes so many active religious 
duties on its followers, and mingles its spirit so diffusively with the 
innocent recreations and business of life, that what Dr. Southey 
affirms to have been peculiar to the times before the Reformation, is 
applicable to the times we live in, wherever the influence of Me- 
thodism prevails ; namely, ‘that the momentous truth, that the im- 
provement of his moral and spiritual condition ought to be the first 
concern of every intellectual creature, is impressed upon the peo- 


*The munificence of the late Timothy Bentley, oh recently bequeathed 
e 


the interest of £1000 for ever, to the Methodist Female Benevolent Seciety of Hud- 
dersfield, ought to be exhibited as a stimulus to the liberality of our societies. 


t Journals, vol. iv, p. 469. 
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ple by example as well as by precept.’"* Methodism stands oppos- 
ed also to the dissipation of manners, which is so largely imported 
from France, and which Popish machination zealously labours to 
convert to its own advantage, by lulling Protestantism into a state 
of apathy. The subject is not exhausted ; but we can only at 
present allude to the great and manifold indirect benefits which have 
sprung up in the Church and the nation from the introduction of 
Methodism. The candor of the Poet Laureate has induced him 
to expatiate at large on this fruitful topic: and we refer his lord- 
ship again to those volumes which he appears to have read with a 
desire to extract only whatever tended, in his apprehension, to the 
discredit of the system. We shall close our defence with two or 
three brief interrogatories and replies. Who first set the example 
of bestowing religious care upon the Negro slaves to the planters 
of the West Indies? Mr. Gilbert, who was a Methodist.| Who 
first organized the admirable institution of Sunday schools ? Mr. 
Webb, of Stroud, a Methodist.$ Who projected, and by the-bless- 
ing of God on their exertions, succeeded in giving birth to, the 
Naval and Military Bible Society? Mr. Cussons and Mr. John 
Davies, of London, who were both Methodists.§ But we have done. 
In these ‘ portentous and monster breeding times,’ Methodism, we 
trust, we have shown, is not the 
‘Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum’ 
which Lord John Russel has represented it to be, but an import- 
ant and influential part of the Church of Christ. And we presume 
to caution his lordship against similar rash and censurable attempts 
in future, in language which ought to make him tremble :—‘ What 
a wretched abasement will overwhelm on that day some of the pom- 
pous historians, who were called by others, and deemed by them- 
selves, the high authoritative censors of an age, and whose verdict 
was to fix on each name immortal honor or infamy, if they shall 
find many of the questions and the decisions of that tribunal pro- 
ceed on principles which they would have been ashamed to apply, 
or never took the trouble to understand! How they will be con- 
founded, if some of the men whom they had extolled are consign- 
ed to ignominy ; and some that they had despised are applauded 
by the voice at which the world will tremble and be silent !”|| 
Bridlington. Humpury Sanpwitu. 





* Progress and Prospects of Society, vol. i, p. 155. 

t Watson’s Observations on Southey’s Life of Wesley, p. 51. 
t Welsh on the Wesleyan Polity, p 170. 

§ Wesleyan Methodist Magazine, New Series, vol. ii, p. 737. 


|| Foster’s Essay on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion, p. 430. 








ON THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD; 


A SERMON, 
By the Rev. Prorgssor Dursin, of Augusta College, Kentucky. 


* But will Godin very deed dwell with men on the earth? Behold, heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain thee ; how much less this house which I have built,’ 2 Chron. vi, 18. 


A CONSIDERATION of the character and condition of the author 
of the text, will show clearly, that the highest degrees of vital piety 
are perfectly consistent with the most consummate wisdom, gran- 
deur, and power. The words of the text are the words of Solomon, 
king of Israel, and the grand successor of the illustrious David, son 
of Jesse. A consideration of the chapter will convince us that his 
heart was fired with the liveliest devotion, of the most rational and 
exalted kind. It is the dedication service of the celebrated temple 
at Jerusalem ; and was performed by the king himself, in the midst 
of the thousands of Israel; being a prayer which he pronounced, 
in the attitude of kneeling, on a slightly elevated stage in the midst 
of the temple. The character and condition of the author, in re- 
gard to worldly wisdom, grandeur, and power, are too well known 
to require special notice in detail. As it regards his wisdom, it has 
passed into a proverb in all nations. ‘ As wise as Solomon,’ is an 
adage pronounced by every tongue, when it would express the 
highest attainments in wisdom. As it regards his grandeur, thé@§c- 
count of it, as detailed in the Scriptures, almost exceeds, and indeed 
would exceed, belief, did we not know their rigid integrity in stating 
the truth. His power, of course, must be considered, in this age, 
relatively: and although we cannot rank his kingdom with the 
great empires and kingdoms of modern days, we can, with pro- 
priety, pronounce it the first in his own age, and not so much infe- 
rior to modern powers as we might imagine. ‘These observations 
establish the proposition, That the highest degrees of vital piety are 
perfectly consistent with the most consummate wisdom, grandeur, and 
ower. 

“An examination of the character of this extraordinary man in 
another view, will produce conviction on another important point, 
viz. That no selection, or combination, of any, or all the pleasures of 
the world, can permanently satisfy the rational spirit of man. Solomon, 
like most persons in similar circumstances, was well nigh ruined by 
being brought up in luxury and ease, and succeeding to an immense 
amount of wealth and power. During his prodigality, (he himself 
has left it on record,) he indulged in every species of pleasure and 
gratification that heart could wish, or a licentious, warmed, and 
excited imagination could devise. And yet he pronounced the 
whole ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit,’ and in proof of his conviction 
he became deeply and uniformly pious. His is but the experience, 
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on a broader scale, of every devotee of pleasure: but few make so 
happy an escape. 

By a close examination of this prayer, it will be clearly seen, 
that the whole service proceeds on the supposition, that God would 
make his abode in the temple built for him ; from this place mani- 
fest his presence ; and listen to the prayers of his creatures. The 
subsequent history of the Jews proves that this expectation was 
realized. This idea was not peculiar to the Jews, or Solomon’s 
temple. All nations, in all countries, in reference to all religions 
and deities, have considered their houses of worship as the peculiar 
residence of their gods, and have of course held them sacred ; and 
required a corresponding sanctity in the utensils of worship, and in 
the persons and deportment of the worshippers, while in the tem- 
ples. And this is consistent with the best dictates of reason and 
utility, and should be strictly observed in all Christian churches. 

Impressed with this view, Solomon uttered the text, which Is a 
parenthetical exclamation of surprise, hesitancy, and assurance, 
blended and alternating. From it we may learn, 

I. The strong inclination in the human heart to exclude the pre- 
sence and superintendency of the Divine Being from the world, and the 
affairs of men. ‘ 

The evidences of this inclination are found in every portion of 
our lives. But we shall notice only two. 

1. Our conduct. Because we lay our plans, and execute them, 
without any reference to God. In forming a ‘scheme of wealth, 
eagg or honour, how few have any respect to the approbation of 
the Divine Being! Or in executing our plans, even when'they are 
virtuous, how few look for success to the blessings of heaven ! 

2. We call not on God in prayer. If we did believe in the actual, 
and personal presence of God, and his continual agency in human 
affairs, it would be the clearest dictate of reason to ‘make known 
our requests to him in prayer,’ in order to obtain his favor. Of 
course, we should lay plans, and execute them, only when and in 
the manner he approves. The notorious fact, then, that men 
generally live most of their lives without the habit of prayer, esta- 
blishes the fact, that we are strongly inclined, by nature, to exclude 
the presence and superintendency of the Divine Being from the world, 
and the affairs of men. 

The causes of this inclination, waiving the consideration of the 
native enmity of the human heart to God, are, 

1. The invisibility of the Divine Being. Accustomed to think 
only by means of those impressions which we receive through our 
bodily senses, we are inclined to forget, or rather are almost in- 
competent, in our natural state, to conceive well of the omnipre- 
sence of God, because we see him not. Hence, at first, we 
ignorantly and involuntarily, and afterward habitually, exclude 
the presence of the Divine Being from the world. 

2. The imposition of our senses on our minds. Accustomed to see 
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effect follow cause when we act, we conclude ourselves the remot- 
est and only agents. And observing that the effects partake of the 
complexion of their causes, we suppose there is something like an 
unalterable connection and dependence between them. Hence, 
following implicitly the dictates of our bodily senses, we, as Paul 
says, ‘walk after the flesh,’ forgetting the Power that established, 
sustains, and controls the connection between cause and effect. 
Thus we exclude the superintendency of the Divine Being from the 
affairs of men. 

From the text we learn, 

II. The infinite goodness of God in condescending to dwell ‘in very 
deed on the earth among men,’ and in superintending their affairs. 

But in what sense may God be said to dwell on the earth ? 

1. Some suppose the Divine Being present only by the regular 
operations of the laws of nature; by an inherent energy with which 
he has impressed matter. This opinion, when more fully develop- 
ed, is this:—-The Divine Being, having created and organized the 
world, gave to all its parts and relations, life and motion, by caus- 
ing the Spirit to brood over it, and bring it into life and action, as 
it were, by incubation. That these, life and action, were thus ren- 
dered equal in duration with the world, or matter; and operate 
without reduction or increase of force, or derangement of tend- 
ency. Thus the world, abstractly, may be considered as a piece of 
mechanism, and with the addition of the laws of nature, a piece of 
mechanism in motion, which continues until the action is either spent 
or deranged, without the interference of the Maker: yet the wis- 
dom, power, and skill of the Maker may be said to be present, 
though he himself be far distant. In this manner some reason in 
regard to the Divine Being, and thus exclude him from the world. 
I scarcely need proceed to show the deficiencies of this hypothesis 
of the presence of God in the world. I may only suggest, first : It 
is deficient, because no such energy (as we can. conceive) could be 
left impressed, and active, on matter, and the original Source of 
that energy be completely separated, and remain detached from it. 
It is impossible for us to conceive of an effect continuing, when 
the cause has ceased. Therefore, as the impressed energy, con- 
stituting the laws of nature, was the effect of an action of the Di- 
vine Being, (implying his contact with, and operation on, every 
particle of matter receiving the energy,) this action having ceas- 
ed, the effect must have ceased also. But this is contrary to the 
experience and observation of every day. Secondly: this hypo- 
thesis is deficient when compared with the nature and perfections of 
the Divine Being. Every enlightened mind conceives of God as 
possessing, necessarily, all possible perfections. Of these perfec- 
tions omniscience is one. But omniscience is founded on his per- 
sonal omnipresence: as a being cannot actually know, of himself, 
what does not come within his own inherent power of know- 
ing.—Consequently, if the Divine Being were not personally pre- 
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sent, he could not know of an absent transaction, or a distant 
operation of the laws of nature, except by information derived 
from another ; and if there were such information thus obtained, he 
would then be dependent on the being which gave it, for his know- 
ledge of the event: which destroys the idea of a perfect Divinity. 
And in the possible event, that there were no being present to re- 
ceive the faleaniatiod by observation, the Divine Being might never 
be conscious of such an action, or event :—and thus it would 
appear that the knowledge of God might be limited, and of course, 
the whole series of events might, in all and each of their parts, be 
but imperfectly known to him. ‘Thus we see, that the hypothesis, 
of God being present only by the regular operation of the laws of 
nature, is at variance with the nature and perfections of God. 

2. Some suppose that the laws of nature are, in fact, only the 
continual exercise of his energy, through all parts of the universe: 
and thus understand the omnipresence of God to be the continual 
presence of his energy, giving life, action, and direction, to all things 
which exist. 

This hypothesis differs but little from the foregomg. The prin- 
cipal difference is this: It admits a modified connection between 
the’ Divine Being and the world. It supposes that he, from the 
place of his proper abode, exerts a continual influence on physical 
and moral existences ; but does not suppose his actual personal pre- 
sence. It is liable to most of the objections which may be urged 
against the preceding opinion. And, in addition, it is liable to an- 
other serious objection, to wit: It limits the abode, and confines the 
personal presence of the Divine Being ; and thus deprives him of 
his personal immensity ; and this deprivation mutilates the idea of a 
perfect Divinity. Moreover, as this hypothesis attaches the idea of 
locality to the Almighty, it must, of course, attach the idea of dis- 
tance, in regard to the objects on which he operates by his energy. 
And as we cannot conceive of any power operating that is not 
affected by the distance or_space through which it operates, (that 
is, increasing as the distance or space decreases, and decreasing 
in the same proportion, as the distance or space increases,) s0 
we may not only conceive the distance or space between an object 
and the source from whence the operating energy emanates, to be 
so great as to modify the force of the energy, but even to be 
removed beyond it; and thus place bounds to the exercise of the 
Almighty’s power, and, of course, deprive him of his omnipotence 
which would destroy the proper idea of God. 

3. Without denying the existence of the laws of nature ; or ob- 
jecting to the opinion of those (on this point) who suppose the laws 
of nature are the continual and universal exertion of the Divine 
energy, the true idea of the omnipresence of God may be completed, 
by adding to these laws, or this energy, the personal, universal, and 
continual presence of the Almighty, as a perfect and intelligent Being, 
in all possible places or spaces at the same time. It must be distinctly 
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understood, that the Almighty is not present, in all possible places 
or spaces, every moment of time, by a diffusion of his essence ; for 
this would imply divisibility ; which is inconsistent with the charac- 
ter of God: but his essence, or substance, that is to say, himself, 
as he is, is in every possible place or space, every moment, pre- 
cisely as if he were in but one place or space: and he is in any one 
place or space precisely as if he were in no other. Thus he is in 
hell, as truly as in heaven: and in the earth, and in the planets, and 
fixed stars, and all the worlds, as in this world: and if there be 
empty space, where there is no created existence under any modi- 
fication whatever, still God is there, as he is amid the glories of 
heaven. 

With this view of the omnipresence of God, the existence and 
phenomena of all worlds, and systems of worlds, may be satisfac- 
torily explained. Conceiving rightly of the character and perfec- 
tions of the Divine Being, we find him competent to all, so soon as 
we conceive him every where present, personally, and perfectly as 
a Being. Looking through all the orders, classes, genera, and spe- 
cies of existences, operations, and actions, they are perfectly intel- 
ligible when referred to the continual personal presence of the 
Almighty. Are starry worlds seen existing in different parts of the 
heavens ? God is there, sustaining their existence. Is a little mi- 
croscopic insect seen in the dust, or in the down of a peach, or in 
a drop of water? God is there, sustaining its existence. Are planet- 
ary worlds seen revolving in their orbits harmoniously and steadily ? 
God is in each, giving it motion and direction. Do the tides of the 
oceans act perpetually, and periodically ? God is in them, to give 
their impulses, and to assign their times and bounds. Do we see 
the principle of vitality active in every substance—in earth, air, 
water, fire—and under every modification of form, size, density, 
colour, celerity, direction, and force of motion ? God is present, to 
give efficiency and direction to this principle of vitality. Do we 
look-into the mineral world, and observe an internal action conti- 
nually kept up among the integrant particles of bodies, operating 
according to the laws of crystallization, and thus producing the 
most beautiful substances, and in an innumerable variety of prima- 
ry and secondary forms ? God is present, to give, and keep up, the 
energy and direction of each operation, on each separate particle. 
Do we examine the vegetable world, and see the unnumbered kinds 
and species, from the hugest tree, descending to the microscopic 
blade, bud, stamina, or even vegetative dust of flowers—do we see 
them assuming all possible forms, and varieties of colours, and emit- 
ting all the degrees and compounds of scent, from the most offen- 
sive to the most agreeable ;—do we look into the principles, 
machinery, and process of vegetable life, and see all the tubes and 
juices, having regular forms, dimensions, and directions, and defi- 
nite qualities, as taste, smell, colour, acidity, sweetness, density, 
&c ; astonished at the action, and results, we imagine (and possi- 
Von Il.—January 1831. 5 
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bly correctly) that vegetables, like’ animals, must have a heart, 
veins, arteries, nerves, digestive and productive organs, &c. And 
when we see all these principles, and organs, operating, toiling, 
and labouring in the swelling bud, striving for birth, then blooming, 
fading, decaying, and again appearing in the following spring, with 
all the energies and principles we have seen apparently terminate 
in decay,—when we see all this system of vegetable life operating 
fer thousands of years, without derangement of tendency, season, 
or use, or reduction of force,—what solution of this series of won- 
ders can be given? The doctrine of the text gives a satisfactory 
answer. God is present, to do, of himself, all these wondrous 
things; and men, seeing the effects, and not the cause, say, These 
are the operations of the laws ey when they are, in truth, the 
works of a present Deity. Yes, the great and universal Operator 
is personally present, performing his wonders, in the hand of a little 
child, when it holds a swelling rose-bud in the act of bursting into 
bloom. How near does this bring God to us! Not only.does it 
compel us.to admit thaf he is every where, but that he is every 
where at the same time, operating, directing, superintending, and 
observing all things. We are constrained to say : 
‘ TueEsE; as they change, Almighty Father, these 


Are but the variep Gap. ‘The rolling year 
Is full of Thee.’ THomson. 


Or with a still more extensive and appropriate view: He 


‘ Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’ Porr. 


It is to be supposed, that the foregoing reflections on the inferior 
existences and phenomena of nature, have produced a permanent 
and efficient conyiction of a perpelually present Deity. What, then, 
would we feel, were we to ascend into the superior orders and 
classes of animal and intellectual existences and phenomena? 
Here we acknowledge our incompetency, in common with all who 
have approached the subject. The celebrated GaLen is said to 
have fallen on his knees, in wonder, astonishment, and adoration, 
upon contemplating the wisdom, power, and goodness, displayed 
in forming a human body. What then must be the emotions of an 
enlightened intellect, when it ascends into the regions of the prin- 
ciples, materials, and machinery of ratiocination, and examines its 
powers and action? Mute, and motionless with astonishment, won- 
der, and delight, he contemplates the operations of intellect, while 
it analyzes intricate and complex matters, and combines the simple 
elements of whole theories, or ranges of thought, marking the 
development to conviction and demonstration ; until the observing 
intellect itself becomes joyously conscious of a similar existence, 
and of similar powers, from feeling the same operations and faculties 
active in himself. His thoughts immediately rush upon his own 
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heart, and with them comes the full and clear conviction, that the 
power and wisdom of God only could have formed such a thing as 1N- 
TELLECT ; and that his perpetual personal presence and agency only 
are competent to keep up perpetual intellectual action. Awful thought! 
How then can the mind resist the conviction, that God is not only 
present with each person, but actually in possession of his heart, 
his mind, his thoughts; nay, the very springs and materials of his 
thoughts; or even the indefinite, and almost indetectable emotions 
of his mind ! 

Such is the true doctrine of the omnipresence of Jehovah. Let 
us then proceed to inquire how mankind should be affected by this 
doctrine. 

In the first place, they should be resigned to the dispensations of 
Divine providence in the world, whether they regard a captive or a 
king ; an insect or an empire. 

This doctrine of resignation to all the dispensations of God’s pro- 
vidence and will, is a pleasing part of the Christian’s creed, and is 
founded on this plain deduction from his omnipresence, viz. That 
God attends to every individual creature, and its concerns, as perfectly 
as if there were no other creature. This constant and minute 
inspection of the Divine Being gives attention to the smallest, as well 
as greatest events, and administers such encouragements to virtue, 
and punishments to vice, as he, in his infinite wisdom, judges pro- 
per ; and of the propriety of which the good man can never doubt ; 
and, therefore, says, ‘Thy will be done,’ because he knows that 
will is right ; and it is the first principle of a Christian’s heart to 
rejoice in that which is right, though it seem afflictive to him per- 
sonally ; or clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

In possession of these views and feelings, the good man only is 
rationally and permanently cheerful. No cheerfulness but his is 
beyond the power of fortune, or the influence of earthly events. 
If prosperity smile on him, and he and his country are full to over- 
flowing ; he does not become proud and vain in his heart, and for- 
get his God. His devotion becomes more intense and uniform by 
the addition of a large amount of gratitude : and, instead of using 
the power which the abundance of his wealth gives him, to do 
harm, he uses it, and his wealth also, to diffuse relief and joy among 
the afflicted, and thus disposes a thousand hearts to rise up and 
bless him. 

Besides this, he has the pleasure of the consciousness of doing 
good, and being good: a pleasure, beyond a doubt, the purest and 
highest a human heart can feel on earth, except the pleasure of the 
sense of the pardon of sin, and the favour’of God. Moreover, I 
may add, he is in haste to do all the good he can, during his pros- 
perity, for he knows not but that it may be out of his power, by 
some sudden reverse of fortune, in a very short time. He seizes 
quickly the opportunities of ‘laying up for himself a good founda- 
tion against the time to come,’ that his Saviour may say to him, 
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with others : ‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom ; 
for I was hungry and ye fed me; thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; 
naked, and ye clothed me ; sick, and in prison, and ye visited me ; 
{or inasmuch as’ ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ With this exalted end in view, 
he hastens to do all the good he can, during his prosperity. 

But should he be a child of adversity, from his youth up; or 
should he be the subject of the deepest reverses of fortune; do 
riches take wings and fly away; do friends forsake ; does health 
fail ; does he stand like some desolated tree, on the bleak mount- 
ain peak, stripped of all its branches, and scathed with the storms 
and lightnings of ages; has the very genius of desolation and sor- 
row taken him into captivity? Under any, or all these circum- 
stances, he does not, like the ungodly man too frequently, throw 
away his life foolishly, in a fit of despair; but with a firmness and 
resignation pecuiiar to a good man, he bows to the awful dispensa- 
tions of his God, and repeats, with a chastened smile, ‘ Thy will be 
done !’ and though that will is awfully mysterious at the present 
time, yet he is sure its issues will be best. Of such a one, under 
such circumstances, we may well say with the poet : 


‘ Like some tall cliff, that lifts his awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though clouds and tempests round its siaes are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.’ 


In the second place, this doctrine of the omnipresence of God 
should powerfully restrain from every species and semblance of vice, 
and encourage to the cultivation of every virtue; because we are 
compelled to conclude, that God knows the moral character and 
condition of each of his intelligent creatures. 

The knowledge of the character and condition of each implies, 
not only a knowledge of the general conduct and deportment of 
each person, but a knowledge of the private actions, secret deeds, 
unuttered thoughts, and inmost emotions of each one’s soul. . This 
knowledge of each one’s moral character is scarcely ever thought 
of, and still less frequently understood. It is to be feared, most per- 
sons suppose the Almighty regards not the petty interests and 
actions of individual men ; but only ‘ the greater affairs of empires, 
worlds, and systems ;’ and of course feel no restraint from the doc- 
trine of the omnipresence of God. This erroneous opinion is sup- 
posed, by Dr. Dwight, to arise either from want of examination ; or, 
an apprehension that it is beneath the dignity of God to regard such 
things ; or, a dread in their minds to such attention, on the part of 
God, to their concerns, because they will not bear Divine inspection. 

That their mistake is principally owing to the fist and third of 
these articles, there can be no doubt. How should those, who ex- 
amine not the nature and perfections of God, conclude he is inte- 
rested in the personal character of each individual ? Certainly, not 
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any more than those who do examine his character properly could 
be ignorant of this truth. 

But it is beneath the dignity of the Almighty. This rash opinion 
is owing to an ignorance of the character of God. Those who 
make it seem to forget that God is necessarily present every where, 
and, of course, observes all things, whether they relate to an atom, 
or a world ; an insect, or an angel; and observing all things, he 
must understand all the variety of their bearings and relations. 
Hence, from the nature of the Divine Being, he must know the mo- 
ral character and condition of each person, and be attentive to the 
minutest event in the life of an ephemeral insect, if he is so, as well 
as to the revolutions of empires. Of course,-they err very seri- 
ously, who suppose the smaller events in the history of the world 
and its inhabitants, are not noticed by our great Creator. 

This very serious error not unfrequently arises from another 
cause: a dread in the mind, of such attention, on the part of God, to 
our personal conduct; because it will not bear Divine inspection. 

We are always inclined to disbelieve that which we find it our 
mterest and pleasure not to believe. Hence we seldom take pains 
to discover an error, the indulgence of which is so pleasing, and the 
reverse so terrible. ‘When the seducer has marked some lovely, in- 
experienced, and unsuspecting creature for his victim; when all 
his passions, with increased force, and with accelerated and inflam- 
ed action, urge him on his ruinous enterprise ; when the tempta- 
tion is well circumstanced, from the thoughtless gayety and confidence 
of his object; can it be supposed he will pause to ask himself, 
Is God attending to my project? No. If such a question glance 
through his mind, he shuts up his understanding until the painful 
emotion has vanished, and then affects to chide himself for an 
unmanly misgiving of heart. Though he might know, at a single 
thought, God is the avenger of the wronged, does he pause to con- 
template the desolation and wo he is about to work ? does he think 
of the premature death of aged, fond, and doating parents? does 
he reflect on the bitter cup of shame, mortification, and infamy, 
which awaits his unfortunate victim ? does he imagine, for a mo- 
ment, the unutterable pang which shall break her heart ; and the 
fell despair which shall devour the desire of life, and force her to 
the commission of self murder? does he recollect, God is present 
to take knowledge of the whole project, and each stage of its develop- 
ment, and stands pledged to avenge the injured, and arraign and punish 
the destroyer ? No. If the image of this train of unutterable anguish 
rise faintly in his mind, he strangles it: because, the ‘acknow- 
iedgment of its existence and truth would be the death-knell to his 
peace and pleasure. This he cannot endure, although they be false 
and criminal. He, therefore, will not know, God is present, mark- 
ing all his purposes, thoughts, passions, and actions. He dreads 
this knowledge, as he dreads the pains of hell ; and persuades him~ 
self, God doth not know. Foolish, cowardly, and guilty sinner ! 
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_ Thou shalt one day know God saw thee ; and acknowledge it too. 
Better, then, know it whilst thou mayest make thy peace with thy 
Maker. 

An abiding sense of the omnipresence of God, evidently, is the 
only efficient barrier against vice in all cases. If the defrauder 
would only recollect, when he is putting down an incorrect account, 
or affixing a spurious signature, God sees me ! could he proceed ? 
If the witness, about to swear away the property, reputation, or life 
of a fellow being, would only recollect, Though none other can 
know I am swearing falsely, yet God does know ; could his accursed 
tongue pronounce the fatal words? No. It would become palsied 
in the attempt at utterance. Could the murderer, though spur- 
red on by every possible agency—by want, oppression, avarice, 
revenge for some unpardonable insult done to his person, or his 
honour, or by any, or all possible provocations—accomplish his 
destructive plot, did he but recollect at the time, God-is witnessing 
the whole transaction! ! And so of all the other deeds of wickedness 
which men do commit. How would the amount of crime in our 
world be lessened, were it not for man’s guilty forgetfulness of the 
omnipresence of God—if men constantly recollected, ‘God search- 
eth us, and knoweth us; he is about our paths, and about our beds, 
and: spieth out all our ways; he hath beset us behind and before, 
so that there is no fleeing from his presence.’ 

This doctrine of the omnipresence of God, should encourage to 
the cultivation of every virtue. As it regards those which may be 
termed the passive virtues, such as forbearance, and, frequently, 
quiet submission under a sense of injuries, nothing can dispose us 
to the practice of them so properly, and so strongly, as a continual 
sense of the presence of God. Because we are assured, He is 
interested in the wrongs men suffer, and has declared himself the 
avenger of the innocent ; saying, ‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 
With this assurance, men should not be hasty to take satisfaction 
for the wrongs done them. - Let them recollect, forbearance, on 
proper principles, and to a proper extent, combines two vastly 
important advantages: it gives the character and rewards of mercy : 
(blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ;) and yet it 
does not deprive the individual of the assurance, that full:retribution 
shall finally be rendered for the wrongs he has suffered. ‘This doc- 
trine runs through all the New Testament: ‘ With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.’ ‘ They shed the blood 
of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to drink, for 
they are worthy.’ ‘Seeing it is a righteous thing with God to recom- 
pense tribulation to them that trouble you.’ 

But as it regards the active virtues, nothing so strongly inclines 
men to cultivate them as a sense of the continual presence of God, 
and, of course, a conviction that he is interested in our moral cha- 
racters.. The vague doctrine of disinterested benevolence, as sus- 
tained by some, i. e. the doing good, and practising virtue, entirely 
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for the sake of good and virtue, and without any regard to the rewards 
and advantages of such acts, has no foundation, either in the consti- 
tution of man’s mind and nature, or in the Holy Scriptures. 

In reference to the constitution of man, all responsible acts must 
have some adequate motive ; which cannot be, without the power 
of interest, under some modification, or name. A consciousness of 
this truth may be read on every page of the common history of this 
world. Interest, in its proper and extensive sense, is that power 
which induces us to act, and is only another name for motive. 
Consequently, there can no more be a disinterested, responsible 
action, than there can be a responsible action without a motive. 
Hence, we find the doctrine of disinterested benevolence at war. 
with the constitution of man. 

Nor does this view, as some think, degrade the nature and 
dignity of the actor, or subtract from the excellency of the 
action, The dignity of the actor is founded on this single consi- 
deration: he acis under the direction of reason; and the excell 
of the action is to be tested by the soundness and weight of the 
reason, which induced it. But reason implies the consideration 
of some things which have power to interest, ahd move the mind to 
action ; and hence become motives. The origin of the word, also, 
will confirm this view. Votive is derived from moveo, to move. 
Hence the substantive, motive, is that which tends to produce 
motion. The power to produce motion must be either physical or 
moral. Physical power is absolute force applied to move matter. 
Moral power is the force of obligation and duty, founded on the will 
of God, and the fitness of things, operating on mind; yet. not so as 
to destroy the power of the will, which is capable of determining the 
momentum of the influence of the operating motives. Hence motive, or 
the power to move, is antecedent to, and different from the motion 
induced by it. This single law of mental action, therefore, de- 
stroys the doctrine of disinterested benevolence ; because, disinte- 
rested benevolence proposes to practise piety and virtue merely for 
the sake of piety and virtue ; which is to suppose that an action is 
the motive of its own commission, which is absurd. For it would 
be to suppose that that which is not, operates to ide@itself. 

In conclusion, on this point ; this doctrine of disinterested bene- 
volence allows, necessarily, that there is no obligation to do those 
disinterested acts. Because, if there be an obligation on a respon- 
sible being, he is necessarily interested in discharging it. Two con- 
clusions, therefore, follow from this doctrine. . First: We are 
under no obligation, whatever, to perform the highest virtuous acts 
of which we are capable. Because, we are told, such an obligation 
would destroy the disinterested nature of the action. Secondly: If 
there be no obligation to do these disinterestedly benevolent actions, 
there can be no criminality in not doing, or neglecting to do them. 
And this would be to say, It is not criminal to neglect to perform the 
highest. virtuous acts of which our nature is capable: which is evidently 
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absurd. From what is supposed to be known, therefore, of the 
nature and laws of intellect, it is fair to conclude, there is no such 
thing as disinterested benevolence, in any creature, human or angelic. 

But to return to the proposition. The doctrine of disinterested 
benevolence receives no support from the Scriptures. 

In proving this point, it will also be established, that the doctrine 
of the omnipresence of God, necessarily including his interest in 
our moral characters, is the strongest incentive to the cultivation 
of every virtue, and all piety. . 

The holy Scriptures uniformly present and insist on to motives 
to benevolence, or works of virtue and piety; in both of which 
motives we are deeply interested. First: the maintenance of a good 
conscience. Secondly: the hope of reward. 

The maintenance of a good conscience is a motive of double 
interest ; as it implies peace with ourselves ; and hence involves the 
pleasure of self-approbation, and the pleasure arising from the con- 
sciousness of doing and being good. It also implies, peace with 
God ; and hence excludes the pains and apprehensions peculiar to 
guilt. In all ages, in all countries, and among all nations, these 
have been considered the purest, and most powerful sources of 
moral action. As a specimen of the sentiments of the best heathen 
moralists, let a selection be made from Horace : 

Hic murus eneus esto; 
Nil conscire sibi, null& pallescere culpa. B. I, Ep. 1. 


Let this be my defence, as a brazen wall: to be conscious of no guilt, to turns | 
pale with no crime. 


The security which conscious innocence gives, is well expressed 
by the same poet, in another place : 


Integer vite, scclerisque purus 
Non eget Mauris jaculis, neque arcu, 
Nec venenatis gravida sagittis, 
Fusce, pharetra ; 
Sive per syrtes iter zstuosas, 
Sive facturus per inhospitalem 
Caucasum, vel que loca fabulosus 
Lambit Hydaspes. B. I, Car. 22. 


The man, who knows not guilty fear, 

Nor wants the bow, nor pointed spear ; 

Nor needs, while innocent of heart, 

The quiver, teeming with the poison’d dart, 
Whether through Lybia’s burning sands 

His journey leads, or Scythia’s lands, 

inhospitable waste of snows, 

Or where the fabulous Hydaspes flows. Francis. 


But to settle the question for ever, let a quotation be made from 
the New Testament. ‘Our rejoicing is this, the testimony of our 
conscience, &c. ‘I exercise myself to have always a conscience 
void of offence, toward God, and toward man.’ These quotations 
are from the writings of the Apostle Paul; and many more might 
be made. 
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As a good conseience implies self-approbation of one’s own 
actions and condition, there must be some test or standard higher 
than the individual’s own powers, by which he may judge his own 
actions, and try his own condition. Where, then, is this test or 
standard? Some have answered: The eternal fitness of things: 
Others: The immutable principles of right and reason. But who 
determines this fitness of things? or who establishes these immutable 
principles of right and reason? And if they be necessarily eternal, 
who is to explain them? These are difficulties which have per- 
plexed philosophers and moralists not a little, and will continue to 
do so until they refer (as they should do) to the will of God, for 
this standard. Here, then, the Christian man fixes the scale by 
which to try himself; and to this he comes, and perceives in it 
the obligation which is the foundation of all religious worship ; 
binding the creature to submission and adoration of his Maker; 
and his Maker to afford him protection, peace, and happiness. 
It is very plain, however, that there could not be this constant 
reference to the will of God, by all creatures, unless there be a 
constant conviction of his continual omnipresence. And the fact 
of such reference implies, that we have an interest in pleasing him. 
Hence the Christian’s prayer, ‘ Thy will be done.’ A consciousness 
that the will of God is done in us, and by us, is one of the highest 
and purest pleasures of which a moral being is capable. 

The second motive presented in the Scripture is, the hope of 
reward. 

By reward is understood some advantage, privilege, or benefit 
received from another, or resulting from a particular act, or course 
of action. With this definition it will be safe to affirm, No creature 
performs a responsible act, without being under the influence of 
this motive. Indeed it is the most powerful and proper that can 
operate on any created intellect. God himself never acts without 
a competent reason for his action; and reason always implies 
motive. Because it is the province of reason to discern good from 
evil, right from wrong ; and such discernment must influence every 
good being. 

It has been said above that the Holy Scriptures present the hope 
of reward, as well as the maintenance of a good conscience, as a 
motive to piety and virtue. In proof; Moses is said to have chosen 
‘rather to suffer affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season: FOR HE HAD RESPECT UNTO THE 
RECOMPENSE OF THE REWARD. But the question must be con- 
sidered as settled for ever, in view of what is said of the Saviour of 
the world ; ‘who, roR THE JOY THAT WAS SET BEFORE HIM, endured 
the cross, despised the shame, and is set down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high.” The same inducement is presented to the 
Christian in his pilgrimage, on every page of the New Testament. 
‘If we suffer with him, we shall also reign with him.’ ‘Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.’ ‘We 
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endure as seeing him that is invisible.’ ‘ Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again to a lively hope, by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead ; which hope we have as an anchor of 
the soul.’ Whole pages might be transcribed to the same end. 

The consciousness of the good man on this point, attests the 
doctrine. He endures the cross that he may wear the crown. 
Being ‘a good soldier of Jesus Christ,’ ‘he does not entangle him- 
self, that he may please him who hath called him to be a soldier.’ 
Moreover he studies to show himself approved unto God in all 
things. All this course of conduct supposes the Divine Being is 
intimately observant of our actions, and interested in our moral 
character; because he is always present to know what we do. 
And as he is bound by his very nature and perfections always to 
discover and punish all wickedness, and to notice and reward all 
piety ; of course his favour is life, and his displeasure worse than 
death. 

Hence we see, that the constitution of man, the nature of reason, 
the observation of every day, the consciousness of each pure heart, 
and the uniform testimony of the Holy Scriptures, confirm the doc- 
trine, that a sense of the continual personal omnipresence of Jehovah, 
is the most powerful restraint on vice, and the most efficient encourage- 
ment to virtue. 








THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tue American Quarterly Review is edited, we believe, by a gen- 
tleman of the Roman Catholic persuasion. As a literary and critical 
journal, it has in general sustained a character of high respecta- 
bility, and we have, from its commencement, received it regularly, 
and read many of its articles with pleasure. We have noticed, 
indeed, its occasional bias to Romanism ; a feature, which the thin 
veil thrown over this trait in the work has not been sufficient to 
disguise. Its religious and moral principles, have also appeared to 
us abundantly lax to satisfy even the most liberal, as the cant term 
now is. Its kindly notice of the posthumous works of Mr. Jefferson, 
may serve as a sufficient specimen of the former, and its article on 
Sunday mails of the latter.* As a contemporary journal of in 


* When we speak of the posthumous works of Mr. Jefferson, we refer solely to 
their openly and grossly infidel character, and have no allusion to their bearing in 
any other respect, politically or otherwise. Our early education and associations 
all tended to impress us rather partially than otherwise toward that eminent man. 
Those of his friends, however, who have published his posthumous works, have, in 
our estimation, fixed upon his memory a blet which no time can efface. These 
works are, in our humble judgment, unfit for any Christian library ; and we see not 
how they could be reviewed without express and strong reprobation, by any man 
who has one spark of regard for the Christian religion. Thus much a faithful dis- 
charge of duty, and justice to our readers, compel us to say, 
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other respects an interesting and valuable class, we should not 
have considered it our duty to notice the American Quarterly with 
any animadversions of ours, had it not thought proper so far to 
depart from its legitimate province to make an invidious and viru- 
lent attack on the Christian communion to which we have the 
happiness, and, we think, the honor, to be attached. 

In a review of the Life of Summerfield, by Holland, the Ameri- 
can Quarterly, in its number for March, 1830, takes occasion to 
say: 

‘If this biography had been designed exclusively for the denomina- 
tion of Christians to whom Summerfield belonged, we should not object 
to the peculiar dialect, the hazy, mystical style, the passionate eulogy 
or idolatry, the technical cast of language, feeling, and doctrine, by 
which it is marked throughout ; and probably we should not have ven- 
tured to speak of it here. We abundantly esteem sincere piety, and 
we think, with Edmund Burke, that as long as men hold charity and 
justice to be essential, integrant parts -of religion, there can be little 
danger from a strong attachment to particular tenets in faith. But an 
elaborate volume respecting Summerfield, could not be intended nor 
reserved for his own sect alone ; it is necessarily given to all Christians, 
and all readers; and therefore we, or others, may, without uncha- 
ritableness or injustice, irreverence cor spleen, represent it as it affects 
our understandings and wishes. The strain and belief of Mr. Holland 
are broadly Methodistical ; many of his pages will excite derision or dis- 
gust in persons who are not familiar with the history, creed, and phrase- 
ology of Methodism. Had we not frequently, in our youth, visited 
tabernacles, and re-perused lately, that masterly and most engaging 
work, Southey’s Life of Wesley, we should have been ourselves often 
shocked, and often again moved to laughter or ridicule, by Mr. Holland’s 
tone, and his choice of incidents and terms. We do not utter this in an 
invidious sense, or from original prejudice or disrespect; but with real 
regret for the error which we think has been committed, in not exhibit- 
ing the qualities and achievements of Summerfield in the manner most 
widely efficacious. 

If the subject had been kept clear of the matter and dress likely to 
prove offensive, or seem ludicrous, to others than thorough Methodists 
and congenial religionists, it would have redounded more to their credit 
and advantage, and more to the good of society.’ 3 


It seems, then, that whatever ‘strain and belief’ is ‘broadly 
Methodistical,’ is, in the estimation of the Catholic editor of the 
American Quarterly, simply fitted to excite ‘ derision or disgust,’-—— 
except to ‘thorough Methodists and congenial religionists.’ In 
addition to his having frequently, in his youth, ‘ visited tabernacies,’ 
it seems too that he has ‘re-perused lately, that masterly and most 
engaging work, Southey’s-Life of Wesley,’-—and from this produc- 
tion, consequently, has most probably taken his ‘tone.’ It is not 
our intention any further to notice here this sort of vulgar slang 
respecting Methodism and Methodists, and all ‘ congenial religion- 
ists,’ except simply to make our readers acquainted with the fact 
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of its existence in the American Quarterly. It may aid us at least 
in defending ourselves against the charge of papistry, from which, 
among others equally astute and valid, we have not been wholly 
exempt. Had we been of this class, with the ‘history, creed, and 
phraseology,’ of which the editor of the American Quarterly we 
presume is even more ‘ familiar’ than with those of Methodism, we 
should doubtless have found in his sight somewhat more of favor ; 
and he would have been still less likely to be ‘ shocked,’ or ‘ moved 
to laughter or ridicule.’ 

We take leave, however, to inform the editor of the American 
Quarterly that, ‘ broadly Methodistical’ as he may have considered 
Mr. Holland’s Life of Summerfield, it was nevertheless not publish- 
ed by the Methodists, nor, we believe, written by a Methodist ; nor 
has it ever, so far as our knowledge extends, received among 
Methodists as a body any considerable approbation ;—but very much 
the reverse. Its circulation and patronage have been by far greatest, 
we apprehend, among those who would little thank the American 
Quarterly for branding them with the distinction of being ‘ broadly 
Methodistical.” There are a variety of reasons, at the same time, 
why we have been desirous rather to remain silent respecting this 
biography, to which, as a whole, we could not give our sanction ; 
and, have now said thus much of it solely in self-defence. The 
character of ‘that masterly and most engaging work, Southey’s Life 
of Wesley,’ from which the American Quarterly derives its last and 
freshest impressions of the offensiveness and ludicrousness of Me- 
thodism, may be amply seen in that ‘ masterly and most engaging’ 
review of it by the more masterly hand of Watson, entitled ‘ OssEr- 
VATIONS ON SouTHEy’s Lire or WeEstey ;’ a work of which the 
enlightened and impartial reviewer m the American Quarterly does 
not appear ever to have heard, or, if he has, to have deigned to 
look ito it ; though it seems he has taken the pains lately to re-pe- 
ruse Mr. Southey’s work, obviously with a view of sharpening his 
arrows against Methodists, and congenial religionists, with their 
ridiculous ‘doctrines of new birth, perfection, and grace,’—‘ direct 
communion with the Godhead,’—‘immediate interpositions of 
Omnipotence,’—‘ illapses of the Holy Ghost,’ &c, &c. All which 
are sufficiently ‘ broadly Methodistical’ to participate abundantly in 
the low sneers of the American Quarterly. 

In a late number, (for September, 1830,) the American Quar- 
terly has attempted to introduce into this country, and to spread 
through the Christian community of this nation, the licentious 
abuse of the Lord’s day practised by Romanists, particularly in 
foreign countries, and extensively we fear even in this. In advert- 
ing to this topic here, we have no design to add any thing to what 
we have heretofore said on the Sunday mail question as such; but 
to confine ourselves solely to the institution and design, and the 
proper and religious observance of the Lord’s day. The extract 
from the Edinburgh Review, with which the American Quarterly 
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concludes its afticle, we should have conjectured, had we seen it 
any where else, to be a it drawn from life,—but not of any 
Protestant priesthood. How just it may be in another application 
of it, the editor of the American Quarterly doubtless knows better 
than we. ‘The advantage -of the priest (he quotes the Edin- 
burgh to say) consists in his being able to persuade the rest of his 
fellow creatures that they do not understand what is the will of the 
Divine Being ; but that he does. If he can establish this belief in 
its greatest possible extent, it is evident that his power is unbounded ; 
and exactly in the degree in which he can establish it, is the extent 
of his power,’ p. 196. Again, (he still quotes from the Edinburgh, ) 
if the priests can persuade the people that the will of God is some- 
thing unaccountable,—‘ that the mode of pleasing him is not that 
which would please a very wise and good man, but that which is 
best calculated to please a weak and wicked one,—not wise and 
good conduct, but an excessive courtship to himself, it is easy, in 
that case, for the priest to frighten the people with an idea that they 
cannot know the will of God, and that infinite evil will fall upon 
them in consequence ; but that the priest does know it; and that 
they can therefore do nothing better than throw themselves upon 
the priest, and follow implicitly his directions.” * * * * ‘In the 
course which they pursue, to make a number of modes of offend- 
ing the Deity sufficiently great to keep the minds of men in a 
continual state of apprehension, and consequent dependence upon 
themselves, is found the motive for multiplying excessively ceremo- 
nies and rites. If these are so numerous and so intricate, that a 
man is every moment of his life in danger of neglecting, or mis- 
performing some of them, and thereby of incurring the dreadful 
displeasure of an Infinite Being, his need of the priest as an inter- 
cessor is incessant, and his dependence extreme,’ Ib. p. 197. 

We have been gratified to perceive that the licentious article in 
the American Quarterly, above alluded to, has met with a just and 
dignified rebuke from the pen of the venerable Bishop White, of 
Philadelphia. We do not indeed concur in every thing whieh the 
Bishop has taken occasion to say, in the three letters which he has 
addressed to the editor of the American Quarterly on this subject. 
The great body of the matter contained in them, howevVer, is so 
appropriate and just, and withal so calm as well as forcible, that 
we shall take the liberty to transfer it to our pages, adding occa- 
sionally, in the margin, a few brief notes, on some of the principal 
passages which we apprehend either require explanation, or on 
which we are compelled to differ from the Bishop. 

The first of these letters is dated September 18, 1830, and is ac 
follows : 


‘ To the Editor of the American Quarterly Review. 


7 Dear Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a production in 
your Quarterly Review, which appears to me to have a very per- 
Vou. 11.—January, 1831. 6 
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nicious bearing on the religion and the morals of the community. 
The subject is on the much agitated question of the Sunday mails. 

The charges which I allege against the composition are these 
three,—Ist, that the author of it, to all appearance, is destitute of 
the knowledge of the grounds on which Christian churches gene- 
rally, and almost universally, contend for what may be called, in 
metaphor,* the Christian sabbath: 2ndly, that the abrogated sab- 
bath of the Jews appears to have been entirely misunderstood by 
him: and, 3dly, that his performance has a tendency to desecrate 
the first-named institution, and to abuse it to licentious living. To 
the first of these heads my present letter will be confined. 

It is stated by your author, concerning those who insist on a 
strict and devotional observance of the day, that “they. put their 
case wholly on that commandment given by the Almighty to the 
Jews,—remember the sabbath day to keep it holy.” Now, what- 
ever may be the grounds on which the petitioners against Sunday 
mails have rested their cause ; and I am not prepared to say, that 
they have rested it wholly on this ground ; yet the broadness of the 
position comprehends all who plead for a strict and devotional! 
observance of one day in seven. 

It may be affirmed confidently, that in the estimation of the Chris- 
tian church, generally, the command in the decalogue, affirmed to 
be the whole ground of the claim, has ceased with the Jewish dis- 
pensation ; and the obligation, ever since, has been rested on the 
sanctifying of the seventh day at the finishing of the work of the 
creation, concurrently with the change of the day, in commemora- 
tion of the resurrection. From that date, the command in the 
decalogue is defunct, as well in substance as in name: and as 
names give their aids to the subjects to which they belong, the 
following facts are presented. 

No sooner had the Apostles begun to act, under the commission 
received by them during the festival of pentecost, than the first day 
of the week, for the reason given, became the day of assembling for 
Christian worship. It is called, in several places in the Acts, “ the 
first day of the week ;” which countenances, on this point, the 
phraseology of a respectable society among us. In one place of 
the sacred volume, it is called “The Lord’s day,” and this is the 
term under which it is generally known, in the age immediately 
after the apostolic, and downwards; although the Christians of 


[* We think this phrase unhappily interjected here, and that it would have beeti 
much better omitted. In other Enneee in these Letters, Bishop White does not 
scruple to call the Lord’s day the Christian sabbath, without the qualification of 
‘in metaphor.”—Editors M. M. & Q. R.] 

[t We understand Bishop White, in this place, and in a preceding passage 
respecting the ceasing of the command in the decalogue with the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, to speak simply of the Jewish seventh day sabbath, as such, together with the 
peculiarities enjoined in regard to it, under the Jewish economy. In any other view 
we should consider the expressions in this paragraph quite too broad, and unguarded. 
But that this is the view intended, we think apparent from the subsequent matter 
in these Letters.—Editors M. M. & Q. R.] , 
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those days did not hesitate to apply the words ‘“‘ The Lord’s day” 
and “Sunday” indifferently ; the idea of dedication being easily 
transferred from the material sun to the Sun of righteousness lately 
risen on the world. I am sorry that our reformers did not make 
use of the other term in our liturgy; especially as it is constantly 
used in the Roman Catholic ritual ; from which it was a professed. 
object not to deviate unnecessarily. 

It is an unequivocal fact, that, throughout Christendom, the only 
bodies of professing Christians who apply the term “The Sabbath” 
to the first day of the week, are the Church of Scotland, the dis- 
senters in England, and their descendants in America. In that 
application it is unknown, not only by all the Roman Catholic and 
by all the Greek churches, who in this, have uninterrupted tradi- 
tion on their side, but by the Church of England, by all the Lutheran 
churches, and by all those which are Calvinistic, on the continent of 
Europe. The deviation in Great Britain was begun by a certain 
Dr. Bound, in the reign of Chartes the First. It fell in with those 
prejudices of the Puritans which ended in the prostration of the 
Church and of the States; and the error had an influence on the 
proceedings of the assembly which framed the Westminster Con- 
fession. The framers of this instrument were, universally, of the 
class of people called Calvinists, while yet their master, Calvin, 
erroneously, as I conceive, and in a contrary extreme, in his 
‘‘ Institutions,” had gone so far from the current doctrine, as to 
rest the observance of one day in seven entirely on human 
institution. 

The extravagance of Dr. Bound, as to the obligation of the 
Jewish sabbath, was much promoted by the public indignation 
against the book of sports issued by the king ; the licenses of which, 
by the bye, were far short of those of your author ; and I should 
not wonder if the austere theory should be now aided by the theory 
which sinks the day into an opportunity of festivity and amusement. 

On the ground of the preceding statement, we need not to 
wonder, on finding St. Paul dispensing with the observance of the 
sabbath, in the 16th verse of the 2nd chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians ; further, on the not finding of notices of any religious 
assemblies held on the sabbath days, although they appear to have 
been held on the first days of the week : all which 1s evidence of 
the ceasing of the command in the decalogtie, with the rest of the 
institutions which were merely judaical. 

In the primitive church it was reckoned a reproach on a pro- 
fessing Christian, that he was said to sabbatize: and although on 
the Lord’s day, the successor to the sabbath, it was considered as 
a day not of dejection, but of joy and gladness; yet, of its being 
spent in festivity and amusement, we have not a word: but the 
joy and gladness meant, were of a religious cast of character. 
When we come down to the fourth century, and to the then taking 
of Christianity under the protection of the State ; and when, in the 
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imperial edicts to this effect, there must be no small evidence ot 
the practice which had descended through the three preceding 
centuries ; there was so far from being allowance for what has 
been contended for in the Quarterly Review, that there were pro- 
hibitions of public games and of exhibitions of the theatres. Of this 
there is evidence in the Theodosian and Justinian codes. To all 
these points there would probably have been extended the notice 
of the author of the publication, but for the error at his offset, in 
supposing that under the Gospel there was presumed to remain 
authority in the fourth commandment in the decalogue. 

It may be asked—this being set aside, on what ground is there 
now pleaded for the observance of oye day in seven? The answer 
is, aS was intimated above, on the original sanctifying of a day at 
the creation, concurrently with a change of the day, in memory of 
the resurrection. 

I am not unaware of the opinion of some learned men, that the 
mention of the sabbath in the beginning of Genesis, or rather its 
being then in view, as supposed, in the decalogue, is, by a pro- 
lepsis of a command, not to be given until the exodus from Egypt. 
I hold this opinion to be untenable, for the reasons to be given. 

When Cain and Abel, as it were at the gates of paradise, brought 
their. respective offerings, it was “at the end of days ;” this bemg 
the strict translation of the words rendered “in process of time ;” 
which has strong appearance of the termination of a week: there 
not being, as yet, any other notice of a division into periods. How- 
ever sli ht the subsequent references to the sabbath—for there are 
such—yet, that it was known and acknowledged before the giving 
of the law, is evident from what Moses said to the Israelites, to 
account for the two days’ supply of manna—“ See, that because 
God has given you the sabbath, therefore he giveth you on that 
day the bread of two days.” It is probable that the institution had 
become much neglected during the sojourning in the wilderness. 
Nevertheless, the legislator refers to it as of existing obligation : 
and this was a considerable time before the giving of the decalogue. 
To me it is matter of surprise at the very eminent Dr. Paley, that 
he should have considered the beginning of the sabbath to have 
been related in the 16th chapter of Exodus. On the contrary, the 
words of Moses are expressive of an institution already familiar to 
the Israelites. 

There was a time when I was inclined to the opinion, that the 
institution began with the recital in the 16th of Exodus; and that 
the mention of it in the beginning of the book, was by the said 
figure of prolepsis. What influenced me, was there being no inter- 
mediate notice of it, from the time of the creation. But when, on 
a more mature investigation of the subject, I perceived that from 
the time of Moses to that of David, a space of about five hundred 
years, there is no mention of the sabbath, although the hallowing 
of it rests on undeniable evidence ; and further, that through many 
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ages of the keeping of the passover, there is no record of it in the 
brief history of the Bible; it seemed to me, that the negative 
argument is borne down by the positive; independently on the 
corroborating circumstances, which I proceed to state. 

The attention of Noah to the precise length of seven days, in 
three instances, for the ascertaining of the state of the deluge, 
seems not a little indicative of a periodical return, during the ante- 
diluvian centuries. In the Pentateuch, before the delivery of the 
law, there are several notices of weeks, as the subdivisions of time ; 
with the appointment of which, that of the sabbath must have been 
coeval, Even among the most ancient nations of the Heathen, 
there are found traces of the same division of time; and among 
them one passage from Homer, and another from Hesiod, are 
commonly quoted. 

Whatever degree of weight may be allowed to the preceding 
considerations, and even if they should be pronounced utterly 
imeconclusive, I hold the fact to be unequivocal, that in the Chris- 
tian church generally, the religious observance of one day in seven, 
is held to rest primarily on the sanctifying of the day in paradise ; 
for, whether it were then put into the shape of a command, or as a 
few learned men suppose, the command were subsequently bot- 
tomed on the sanctification of the individual day, specially referred 
to in the decalogue, and the seventh from the exercise of the 
creative energies, is a point which does not affect the essence of 
the argument. As to the change of the day; perhaps it was 
thought no unreasonable accommodation of the original command, 
from the consideration, that the latter could never have been kept 
by the continually increasing family of men, with the precision of the 
observance among the Jews; whose territory was of small extent, 
and the smallest from east to west. This permitted regard to the 
same hours, by all the population of the land; whereas, it was 
impossible over a great extent of country, because of the course of 
the sun from east to west. 

You will doubtless have perceived, sir, that if the observance of 
the sacred day has been rested on its true foundation, there is in it 
nothing favourable to the austerity and the gloom so much depre- 
cated by your author. This, however, when hampering the eon- 
sciences of any, I would never treat with levity, much less with 
severity ; unless, as sometimes happens, there be “ the straining at 
a gnat, and the swallowing of a camel.” Doubtless, in the minds 
of many, with some in sincerity, and with others marked by osten- 
tation, there are notions for which no authority can be shown in 
the Scriptures. It is well known, that in some trades, there are 
operatives. whose limbs are cramped by their sedentary labours. 
A man thus circumstanced has censure thrown on him, on acknow- 
ledging that, for the recreation of his bodily organs, between the 
hours of public worship, he has taken a solitary walk. I have 
known instances of this, and of other cases, in which scrupulous 
6 
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persons have hesitated to give the civility of the hat, in their way 
to a house of worship; much more, to notice the weather, or any 
subject not strictly religious. It cannot be conceived, that these 
extremes are within the purview of the theory here advocated. 
Even on the ground of the Jewish prohibitions, they cannot with- 
stand the declaration of the Saviour, that “the sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath.” But, if the overstrained 
pretensions of some of that people are to be regarded, there would 
be no force in what was said by the same Saviour—“ Doth not 
each of you loose his ox or his ass from the stall, anc lead him 
away to watering ?’ A superstitious Jew might have retorted, that 
it had been in the power of the owner of the ox or of the ass, to lay 
ig a sufficiency of water on the day preceding the sabbath. This 
is a case, wide of the plea of strict necessity, under which it is 
often ranged. 

Another consequence from the principles advocated, is, that 
they deprive your author of a considerable proportion of the charges 
of inconsistency, which he has heaped on the hallowers of one day 
in seven. Many of the refreshments of life come within their 
demands for the religious observance of the day ; and admit of the 
devoting of a considerable proportion of it to the duties of medita- 
tion and prayer ; although not reaching to any sucl: assemblies of 
men and women as withdraw them from those duties, and are 
imcentives to dissipation and licentiousness: at all events, detaching 
their minds from every religious association. 

I trust it has been shown, concerning the production in question, 
that it manifests in the author entire want of information of the 
grounds on which—not the sabbath, but the Lord’s day, commonly 
called Sunday, rests in the estimation of Christian people generally. 
I hold myself responsible to you on the other two points: but } 
spare you, as well as myself, at present, with the design, God will- 
ing, of an early resumption of the subject.’ 


The second Letter, which follows, is dated September 22, 1830. 


‘Dear Sir,—I renew my attention to the publication in your 
Quarterly Review ; having laid myself under an obligation to prove, 
that the author of it entirely misapprehended the nature of the sab- 
bath, as prescribed to the Jews in the decalogue. According to 
the statement made, it went no further than to a day of rest, with 
a designed provision for festivity and amusement. 

According to this representation, how different was the intended 
celebration by men, from that described of superior intelligences, 
and of inanimate nature metaphorically, in the very early book of 
Job ; when “the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” This was suitable to the sanctifying of the 
day : nothing of the kind, according to the argument on the other 
side, was to be exacted of the intelligent race, who were especially 
interested in the new-horn world. 
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Your author has laid his hands on a critical and practical expo- 
sitor of the Pentateuch, who, tracing back the Hebrew word 
translated “holy,” to its original sense, finds in it nothing more 
than the idea of separation. It ought to have occurred ‘to him, that 
étymology is very insufficient proof of the meaning to be annexed 
to a word, wide of present custom. To go no further than to the 
English language ; the taking of etymology for our guide, would 
land us on innumerable extravagances ; and of this, the words 
“knave” and “villain,” are familiar examples. The unnamed 
author considers the word as denoting any separation whatever, 
from a common to a peculiar use, especially when that~use is 
instituted by God. But, why was there no reference to the word, 
as applied to God himself, independently on his institutions? This 
throws light on the subject; and, therefore, the omission of it is 
material. Without noticing the almost innumerable places, in 
which God is called “holy,” and “the most holy,” let there be 
taken the sublime description of him in the 6th chapter of Isaiah ; 
where the seraphim cry one to another and say—* Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord God of hosts.” Let there be supposed this sub- 
lime anthem attenuated to the metaphysical subtlety of severance 
from all things else ; and what a departure must be seen from 
the sense of inspiration, which designed it to be a display of the 
moral excellences of God. 

Next, take the term as applied to man; since it is said both in 
the Old Testament and in the New—“ Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 
If there be attached mere severance to this, without an imitation 
of the moral attributes of God; who will say, that the sense of 
inspiration has been comprehended ‘ q ; 

Holiness is attributed in Scripture to certain garments, to cer- 
tain vessels, and to a temple made with hands; and the uses of 
these materials come within the definition of the critical comment- 
ary, as interpretative of the meaning of the word, according to the 
senses of the different places, as involving the circumstance of 
religious use, without the restriction of “especially.” But where 
will the place be found, in which there is any connection with 
festivity, or other sensual enjoyments? There is no such place ; 
and we may safely take the definition of the commentary, with an 
understanding which would defeat the design of the writer in the 
Review, of a severance which has sometimes no relation to religion: 
Whoever the critical and practical commentator may be ; it may 
be affirmed of the word translated “holy” and “sanctified,” that 
instead of its denoting of “any separation whatever,” it has uni- 
formly a relation to a religious person or thing ;* and not, as the 
author says, “ especially when there is a use instituted by God.” 
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[* On an examination of the passages in which the word on, translated ‘holy,’ 
and ‘sanctified,’ occurs in the Hebrew Scriptures, it may perhaps be thought, at first 
sight, that this ‘affirmation of the Bishop is.rather too strong. This term is undoubt- 
edly sometimes applied to persons and things very remote from, and even opposite 
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It has been generally held, that one of the best sources of the 
interpretation of a law, is invariable practice under it, and with a 
reference to it clearly declared. Now, while there may safely be 
given a challenge to produce a single- case, in which, among the 
Jews, their sabbath was connected with festivity, or with any other 
recreation ; we can exhibit abundant proof of its being devoted to 
exereises of piety. The authorities to be produced, shall be from 
the three foremost of the prophets. 

Isaiah writes, (chapter lvm,) “If thou turn away thy foot from 
the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure oy my holy day, and call the 
sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, honourable, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own 
words, then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord,” &c. Will any 
one pretend, that in this there is no indication of any thing further 
than rest from labour? And will any reader of this text fail to 
remark of it, that there is manifested direct contrariety to the article 
in the Review, as to the very design of the appointment; which, 
according to that work, was for purposes wide of the offices of 
devotion? In the same prophecy, (chapter Ixvi,) the Almighty is 
introduced, announcing 2 state of affairs to be brought about before 
the. consummation of all things, with this circumstance attending 
it, “ And it shall come to pass, that from one new moon to another, 
and from one sabbath to another, shall all flesh come to worship 
me, saith the Lord.” The only meaning that can be annexed to 
the place, is, the new moon and the sabbath being presumed to be 
dedicated to devotion, that at the time predicted, the sphere of it 
shall be enlarged, so as to embrace frequent worship between every 
two intervals of each of the celebrations spoken of. 

In the Lamentations of Jeremiah, one source of his sorrow, was - 
the mocking of the enemy at the sabbaths of Zion. While it is a 
low sense, to suppose that the mocking was directed to the mere 
cessation from labour ; there must have been manifested enmity to 
the religious exercises, for which the other was suspended; and 
this sense is more conspicuous in the 6th and 7th verses of the 2nd 
chapter, where the causing of the sabbath to be forgotten in Zion, 
is connected with “the taking away of the tabernacle,” the “destroy- 
ing of the places of the assembly,” and “ the ceasing of the altar.” 
In the prophecy of Ezekiel, the Almighty is introduced, saying, 


to, true religion,—as, for instance, to war, and to prostitutes. Yet, on a closer and 
more accurate investigation, we shall find that even in these applications of it, how- 
ever at first seemingly perverted, the original radical idea of separation or dedication, 
and that by religious rites, and for religious purposes, (so esteemed,) was still pre- 
served. In the case of war, this term wasused in reference probably to the professed 
religious objects of it anciently, or rather to the religious solemnities and ceremonies 
‘with which it was commenced and conducted. And in the case of prostitutes, in 
reference to the fact of the impurities in the religious rites (so called) of the Heathen, 
in which it is well known that persons of this description, both male and female, 
were set apart, for the practice of such abominations, even in their temples, and on 
their most sacred occasions. Hence the transfer of the term, in the associations of 
the mind in such circumstances.—Editors M. M. & Q, R.] 
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(xx, 12,) “ Moreover also, I gave them my sabbaths, to be a sign 
between me and them, that they might know, that I am the Lord 
that sanctifieth them.” Of what was the sabbath a sign? Was it 
simply as a day of rest? There seems no congruity between the 
sign and the thing signified. But, if it be understood as calling the 
attention of the people to the worship, instituted at the finishing of 
the creation, there is great significancy in the terms. It was an 
outward and visible sign of an inward and spiritual sense : and, 
therefore, with great pertinency it is added, “ that they might know, 
that I am the Lord that sanctifieth them.” In the same prophecy 
it is said, (xvi, 3,) “the people of the land shall worship before the 
Lord, at this gate, in the sabbaths and in th: new moons.” . Here 
is a prescribed command for devotional offerings on the sabbath 
day; and a decisive testimony to its being a day, not of festivity, 
but of devotion. 

The synagogue worship was not established until after the return 
from the eaptivity; but when it» became established, must have 
been for social engagement in duties, which, until then, were left 
to every man in his individual capacity, or in his family. This kind 
of worship was current, when our Saviour was on the earth; and 
how far it bears evidence of the day of worship, and of the exer- 
cises to which it was appropriated, may be seen, where (Matt. xii, 
9,) on his being present in the synagogue, he was asked, “Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath day?” Likewise where it appears, 
(Mark i, 21,) that “on the sabbath day, he went into the syna- 
gogue and taught.” Also, (Matt. iv, 23,) “ Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues ;” and there are other places 
to the same effect. The Apostles kept up the devotion to the syna- 
gogue worship. When Paul and his company had come to Antioch, 
(Acts xii, 14,) they went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and sat down ; and there preceded the reading of the law and the 
prophets. The same Paul, (xviii, 14,) when in Corinth, “‘ reasoned 
in the synagogue every sabbath day.” More authorities to the point 
might be produced, but they are unnecessary ; and it is wonderful, 
considering the declension of morals in our Saviour’s day, that they 
had not yet discovered the error, so plain to the author in the Quar- 
terly Review, of superstition in the religious observance of the 
sabbath, and of its being a bending of the day from the original 
design of the institution. 

We are not confined to scriptural testimonies on this point. 
Others might be produced ; of which let two suffice. 

The very respectable historian of the Jews, Flavius Josephus, 
whose works have been always considered as decisive, in whatever 
regards that people, states as said by an enemy, “they have a cus- 
tom of resting every sabbath day, without either bearing arms or 
tilling the ground, or attending to any common business whatso- 
ever; but they employ it wholly in their temples and upon their 
devotions, from morning to the evening.” What says the great 
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historian to this? Does he deny it? Not at all; but he asks, “ what 
can be more heroical, than to postpone life and country, to what 
we owe to God’s holy law and religion?’ Here is ground of the 
presumption, that strongly as the seventh day’s rest was grafted on 
the character of the people, it was not without the accompaniment 
of the religious uses, to which the rest should be dedicated. 

The same fact is established by the Jewish Mishna; an exhibi- 
tion of the worship of the synagogue, published long after the 
apostolic age ; but universally allowed to be a faithful tradition of 
what had been practised in the preceding ages. Besides the read- 
ing of the law and the prophets, with devotional exercises from the 
Psalivs, all in Hebrew, there were added, for the benefit of those 
to whom the Hebrew was not vernacular, eighteen prayers, full of 
rational devotion, and still extant. ‘This must have been the ser- 
vice attended on by our blessed Saviour, and by his Apostles after 
his death ; and by the countenance thus given to it, is an argument 
for a prescribed form of prayer.* 

I wonder at its never having occurred to your author, that 
according to his idea of the sabbath, as merely a day of rest, it 
must have kept a great proportion of the community in a state of 
ennui and thoughtless solitude. As to those who had been employ- 
ed in the labours of the body, through six successive days, the torpid 
idleness of the seventh would have the use of refreshment, prepar- 
ing for a renewal of their exertions. But there must have been 
very many, and nearly all of the higher classes, who had no wastes 
to be repaired. In what condition were those persons to exist, 
other than in a state of idleness, from which labour would have been 
relicf ? But take into the account an application to religious medi- 
tation and prayer, and then there will be seen a contemplated 
provision for mental exercises, in too much danger of being entirely 
omitted during the engagements of the former days of the week, 
and a suitable preparation for the week ensuing. Perhaps your 
author will supply the vacancy by the substitution of his festivities 


[* It would be entirely out of place here, had we even the inclination, to com- 
mence a tilt against ‘a prescribed form of prayer.’ We ourselves use forms on 
sacramentai and some ether particular occasions; and always, in private and in 
public, that admirable ‘ form’ called the Lord’s prayer. We must beg leave to say, 
however, that the argument on this topic pulled into this place by the venerable 
Bishop, seems to us so very weak a one, that we marvel that he should resort to it ; 
or else it is one which might be yupes with at least equal effect against himself. If 


our Saviour’s attendance in the Jewish synagogue, where a prescribed form of 
prayer was read, gave such countenance to this custom as to furnish an argument 
in its favor, would it not furnish at least an equal argument in favor of the continu- 
ance of the Jewish sabbath, on which day it was that our Saviour thus attended? 
Would it not also furnish an argument in support of many other Jewish usages, 
which existed in assemblies or places where our Lord was occasionally present ? 
The truth, however, we apprehend, is, that our Saviour’s attendance in the syna- 
gogues, or in assemblies in other places, was wholly unconnected with any view to 
the countenancing or establishing of such circumstances; and that his object was 
simply to avail himself of such assemblies and occasions, to instruct the people 
respecting himself, and his approaching kingdom.—Editors M. M, & Q. R.] 
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and of his amusements. . But setting aside that we have no intima- 
tion of these in what we read of the appointment of the day, and of 
the observance of it, or in what is handed down to us of the man- 
ners of the Jews, it is certain that they would have required the 
subservient ministrations of the very classes of persons for whose 
rest from labour the day was principally and confessedly set apart. 

After all, let it be still remembered, that in the estimation of 
Christendom, the hallowing of the Lord’s day,. or Sunday, does not 
rest on the command in the decalogue. The contrary opinion 
cannot but render us self-condemned, for glaring inconsistencies. 
On that day we kindle fires in our houses, which was forbidden to 
the Jews; and none of us, in the country, scruple to ride six or 
eight miles to church or to meeting: which would have been a 
great enormity, committed for the worship of the synagogue ; 
among a people, with whom the extent of permitted peregrination 
was what they called a sabbath day’s journey ; considerably short 
of a mile, and that on foot. 

I have finished, sir, the second of the points for which I had made 
myself responsible. It would be a gratification to me to stop at 
this stage of the business, did I not feel myself compelled by consci- 
entious convictions, to carry on your attention to what I think the 
demoralizing tendency of the publication in your Review.’ 


The third and last Letter, which we subjoin, is dated September 
24, 1830. 

‘Dear Sir,—It is very painful to me to charge any production 
edited in your Quarterly Review, with a tendency to immorality ; 
especially if it be from the pen of any gentleman whom I esteem. 
But believing the charge to be well founded, I proceed reluctantly 
and conscientiously, agreeably to the third point stated in a pre- 
ceding letter. 

The institution of the sabbath, as severed from the exercises of 
religion, is explicitly stated on your 180th page: where it is declared 
that there “is not denied the propriety of adopting the day of 
appointed repose for the day of religious worship, but such is not 
the obligation of the law.” So far, religious exercises are permitted 
to rest either on toleration, or on that equal liberty which may be 
a ground of right not to be restrained, without an invasion of the 
rights of others. Utility is unacknowledged ; and if this view of 
the subject be correct, or rather not calculated to produce immense 
mischief, our legislatures are remiss in their duty, in.not bringing 
our churches and our burial grounds under the laws of taxation ; 
and in permission given to the putting of chains across the streets, 
during divine service ; much to the annoyance of those who devote 
the day to their pleasures ; and it may be acknowledged, much to 
the invasion of the rights of complaining citizens, who have cause 
to complain ; if, for no public good to be accomplished, there are 
impediments to their passing in carriages or on horseback. 
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As to any commendation of going beyond the design of the 
appointment, and of the ingrafting of religious exercises on it, to 
all appearance it would never have occurred to the mind of your 
author, throughout his work, but for his having seen that lately 
edited in England by a Rev. H. H. Milman; with whom he agrees 
in the position, that “so far as cessation from labour is taken advan- 
tage of, for the grateful contemplation and acknowledgment of the 
blessings and bounties we receive daily from a just and beneficent 
Creator and Father, and for his public worship, it is worthy of all 
commendation and observance.” With this concession, there is 
carefully guarded against the supposition that the commended 
practice was a part of the institution. On the contrary, it is con- 
tended to have been introduced in later times; and even then, 
“only a proportion of the day, probably a small one, was thus 
appropriated ; and the rest was given to the indulgence of innocent 
mirth and pleasure.” 

The Rev. Mr. Milman has lately made his appearance as an 
author, and is said to be a man of talents. I have not seen his 
work ; but in respectable periodicals, which I have seen, conduct- 
ed by members of the Church of England, it is treated as abounding 
with such artful insinuations, such deceptive colourings, and such 
manifest endeavours to divest the early transactions of the Jews of 
a divine agency, that it has been considered as infidelity in disguise, 
and is said to have been hailed as such, by the infidels of that coun- 
try generally. When a writer of this cast alleges that “the rich 
and poor, young and old, master and slave, met before the gate of 
the city, and indulged in innocent mirth, or in the pleasures of 
friendly intercourse,” it is so contrary to what has reached us of 
the habits of the Jews in ancient times, handed down among their 
descendants to the present, that there is required something better 
than a new name to give credence to so novel an allegation. There 
is even a fallacy in the statement, that the introduction of public 
instruction into the observance of the day, was “in later times.” It 
was precisely as late and as-early as the instituting of the worship 
of the synagogues ; which was the bringing of the scattered rills of 
individual and of family worship into the broader stream of that 
which is social. 

Throughout the work in your Review thcre are strong indica- 
tions, not only of the belief of a severance between the intended 
purpose of the day, and religious exercises to be performed in it ; 
but of the persuasion, that the proper improvement is in such 
imdulgences, as are seldom popularly engaged in without being 
carried to excess ; and such as, however temperate and justifiable 
as relaxations of the mind, are not congenial to, or likely to encou- 
rage, the solemnity of spirit which we should carry with us into the 
especial presence of God, or that gratitude for his mercies, or that 
sense of transgression against his righteous laws, which should be 
the objects of our “ going into his tabernacle and falling low on our 
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knees before his footstool ;” but would make an awkward combi- 
nation, with such a measure of mere pleasure and amusement, as 
might be admissible in proper times and places. 

To recite some of the passages which must have received their 
tincture from the preceding prejudice. The true construction of 
the Mosaic law, as intimated in the 178th page, is that “‘ the sab- 
bath should be kept as a day of festivity and gladness ; and not by 
gloomy lectures and religious worship.” Here, religious worship 
is expressly denied to be contemplated: and as none will plead, 
that the lectures should be gloomy in any offensive sense of the 
word ; it follows, that the idea of gloom is connected alike with the 
worship and with the lectures. It would be easy to find, in our 
accounts of the primitive times, abundant proofs that the Lord’s 
day was celebrated, not as a fast but as a festival; and theretore 
an occasion of joy. But it was joy of a religious cast, and not 
such as counteracts the end of the institution. : 

On the 179th page, “the ordinary enjoyments and most inno- 
cent amusements” pleaded for, occupy so extensive a ground, that 
there are no recreations, not in themselves sinful, which may not 
and will not be thought to be very harmless in the spending of the 
sunday, to the entire exclusion of religious exercises suited to the 
day; for which there is no claim on a part of the time. 

At page 180th, the abstaining from usual amusements, from fes- 
tivity, and from social intercourse, such as is allowable on every 
other day; and the devoting of the Sunday to the solemn offices 
of religion, to the worship of God, public and private; is denied to 
be the meaning of the commandment, and affirmed to be “the 
reverse of it ;” of which the evident consequence is, that the latter 
employment is contrary to the will of the Divine Lawgiver, and 
therefore sinful. 

On the same page it is said, “ that there is no interdiction ot 
mirth and amusement” on the day ; and “no intimation that it is to 
he devoted to religious worship ;” all on the ground of the not taking 
of the true sense of the sanctification of the day. 

On page 193, there is again pleaded for innocent mirth, the plea- 
sures of friendly mtercourse, and harmless recreations ; and here, 
your author unaccountably slides from the Jewish to the Christian 
Sabbath, introducing the name of Dr. Paley, in a form calculated 
to mislead. The question before your author was not, as it is repre- 
sented by him, “ what is the law of God binding on Christians ?” 
but what was the law of God binding on the Jews? Here it is, 
that he brings in the name of Paley; who, as quotedgjs speaking 
to the other point; and showing that Christians are not bound by 
the command given to the Jews. This eminent man being noticed, 
it will not be irrelative to express the wish, that your author had 
submitted to his authority, where he delivers opinions in direct con- 
trariety to those which your work has recently promulgated, as in 
the 16th chapter of his 5th book ; in which Dr. Paley declares the 
Vou. I1.—January 1831. 7 
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use of Sunday to be, “ that by suspending many public diversions, 
and the ordinary rotation of employment,” it “‘leaves to men of ali 
ranks and professions sufficient leisure, and not more than what is 
sufficient, both for the external offices of Christianity, and the retired 
but equally necessary duties of religious meditation and inquiry.” 
Again, in the 7th chapter, after discussion of the subject at large, 
he pronounces in the conclusion, that “the assembling upon the 
first day of the week, for the purpose of public worship and reli- 
gious instruction, is a law of Christianity, of Divine appointment.” 
He considers the resting on that day, in regard to which the time 
of one man may be subject to the will of another, as of human 
institution ; yet binding on consciences, in countries in which a 
weekly sabbath is established. There is not here recollected any 
author, whose sentiments are less to your author’s purpose, in rela~ 
tion to the dedicating of the day to religious assemblies and pious 
meditation, without a sentence giving countenance to festivity and 
amusement, as the objects of the severance of the day. The con- 
trary, is a natural impression from the connection in which there 
has been introduced the name of Paley. It may have been from 
inadvertence, but is in itself deceptive, especially because of the 
celebrity of the name. 

It would not be a discharge of my conscience, were [ to neglect 


to state, very respectfully but faithfully, the dangerous tendency of 


the production in your periodical, both indirectly, by its weakening 
of the sanctions which are the security for virtuous conduct; and 
directly, by its being in that shape promotive of licentiousness. The 
former part of the subject is the more ensnaring of the two, because 
the less likely to be met by a virtuous suspicion, putting the hearer 
or the reader on his guard against the latent seduction of the theory. 
You cannot have been inattentive to the circumstance in the 
human condition, stamped on it in all times and places, of there 
being a line of discrimination between the rich and the poor ; tempt- 
ing the former to arrogance, and the latter to insolence. It has 
always been reckoned an advantage of public worship, that the 
bringing of these classes together, | in adoration of the common 
Father of both, is calculated, on the one hand, to limit the evil of 
oppression, and on the other, to interpose the precepts of our holy 
religion, between rights originating in social institutions, and a phy- 
sical strength, always competent to the prostrating of them, unless 
kept down by considerations which religion only can supply. What 
will be the effect of the displacing of the service of the Lord’s day, 
for the substitution of general festivity and amusement ? It will be 
such a severance in those indulgences, between the two descrip- 
tions of the persons spoken of, as will make one of them, more 
than ever, objects of jealousy and envy; and will stamp the brand 
of vulgarity more conspicuously than has been as yet seen, on the 
low enjoyments of the other. 
In this our state of Pennsylvania there is at present at work a 
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spirit, avowedly directed to the confounding of the interests of the 
rich and of the poor, and to the considering of the property of the 
former as equally liable to the claims of the latter. I am mistaken, 
if, in investigating the characters of these levellers, it would not 
appear that without the countenance to be derived from the prin- 
ciples with which your author has armed them, they are persons 
who have become released from the restraints which religious 
observances would have imposed on them: and how far their 
extravagances may have been the result of the entire desertion of 
the duties of Sunday, by persons who move in a higher sphere, 
is worthy of the consideration of the latter. 

The subject applies in a similar manner to the relation between 
parents and their children. These are interests which ought to 
be the sources of affections bmding them to one another. But 
feeble is the influence on the minds of the offspring, when there is 
an inheritance to be looked forward to, or when there exists the 
spirit of insubordination, and an indisposition to bear with the 
infirmities of age, further than is counteracted by the sense of 
duties, which can be sustained only by religious instruction, and 
by some seasoning of devotion on the filial mind. Alike necessary 
are the same incitements to the parental duty of educating children 
in the fear of God. How little there is of all this in families who 
are let loose from the religious exercises of the Sunday—I speak 
generally, and without an eye to individual cases—is a matter of 
too general notoriety, to require proof of it. ‘There may be the 
acknowledgment of the being of a God, but there is no fruit of it 
in domestic adoration of him. 

So, in the relation between masters and their servants, the only 
security of the former against the unfaithfulness of the latter, is in 
the religious impressions which, in many instances, are derived 
from instructions exterior to domestic discipline, tending to lessen 
the estimation in which the superiors ought otherwise to stand with 
their dependents. The latter, even at the tables of the other, are 
often in the way of hearing the expressing of sentiments tending to 
their corruption ; any further than there may have been obtained 
profitable instruction from the service of the sanctuary ; for which 
the arrangements of families do not always furnish opportunities ; 
and of which, when furnished, there is too little inclination to make 
improvement ; by a departure from ungodly example, proving more 
influential than any counsel when given. In him who now writes 
there is full conviction, that this is a principal cause of the com- 
plaints so commonly made of persons in the state of servitude ; 
and we may hope that it will be an alleviation of their guilt, in the 
day when they shall be judged according to their works. 

It was reasonable to expect of the author in the Review, that, 
as a citizen, he would have hesitated to present to the public, 
opinions not only in contrariety to the laws under which he lives, 
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but likely to bring him under embarrassment in judicial proceed- 
ings ; such as even ordinary citizens are called to, in the character 
of jurors. He may possibly be of such a grade as to be called to 
fill a department of the magistracy of the commonwealth. Chris- 
tianity was established as obligatory, by one of the first laws under 
William Penn ; and was affirmed to be the religion of the state, by 
our Supreme Court, so lately as in 1824. It is only on this prin- 
ciple that we can justify our legislatures in their closing of the 
public offices, and in their suspending of judicial processes, on the 
Lord’s day: possibly, as much to the inconvenience of individuals, 
as would be the closing of the post offices on the same day. Not 
only so, in the teeth, as it were, of what your author supposes to 
have been the purpose for which the day was appropriated, we 
have a legislative provision against “hunting, shooting, sport, or 
diversion, “whatsoever.” If any judge or inferior magistrate, alter 
having embraced the doctrine of your periodical, should be obliged 
to sit on a cause brought before him for a breach of this law, w hat 
a conflict must there be in his breast between the sense of his 
official oath to administer the laws of his country, and his sympathy 
with a fellow citizen, in the hard case of being punished for the 
spending of the day in the very species of engagement for which it 
was set apart! Your author scouts the idea of toleration, as pre- 
supposing an establishment: but I hold up the truth, that Chris- 
tianity is the law of our land; and that if so, the abuse of the one 
day in seven can shield itself only by the plea of toleration, and is 
liable to the restraints of law. 

You will concede to me, that the withdrawing of efficient incen- 
tives and supports from the cause of morals, is the giving of a loose 
to the passions of the human heart; and, therefore, at the least 
indirectly, an encouragement of immorality. If so, the charge is 
applicable to whatever desecrates the one day in seven, or operates 
as a dispensation from the hallowing of it. Accordingly, its use- 
fulness has been acknowledged by some of the wisest men, who 
have flourished in different times and places. 

But, the tract in your Review is chargeable with a more direct 
tendency to licentiousness. If we go no further than to the popu- 
lation of this city; it is certain, that no small proportion of its 
inhabitants, without being indebted for it to the pen of any inge- 
nious writer, have reconciled their minds to the absorption of the 
gains of a preceding week, in the festivities of the tavern and of 
the grog shop. While the wealthier of their fellow citizens shall be 
properly spending the Lord’s day in festivities of a genteeler style 
and taste, there ought not to be censure or contempt cast on the 
coarser indulgences of the classes, not competent to the same 
expense. From my limited intercourses, however, with the class of 
daily labourers, and especially of those of them who devote them- 
selves to their species of festivity on the Sunday, I have adopted 
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the opinion, that on the Monday they are less qualified than on 
any other day of the week, for an early renewal of their labours.* 

If we go on beyond this limited sphere, and examine the condi- 
tion of districts ; for there are many such ; destitute of the religious 
observance of the day, for so many years, that a generation have 
grown up under a cessation of its exercises, it will be found that 
there are so many states of society, progressing in ignorance and 
vulgarity ; of which the only remedy will be in the efforts of our 
various denominations to carry religious instruction to every corner 
of our land. If it have sometimes the alloy of error, there is so much 
of the native gold, as to make it preferable both to ignorance and 
to infidelity, and to the vices of which both of them are fruitful. 

You will have perceived, that in the above, there is no tracing of 
the subject in its bearing on that of the Sunday Mails. Whether 
the federal legislature be competent to what is requested of them, 
and whether the measure would be wise, are questions on which ] 
have not entered. My opinions on these points, and on some others 
in your Review, are currently expressed by me on suitable occa- 
sions ; but at present I think it expedient to limit myself to the 
single point of contradicting a specious argument for the desecra- 
tion of the Christian Sabbath. 

Whether my remarks will be judged by you to have any weight, 
ts more than I can conjecture. But with my wishes and my prayer, 
that they may shake your confidence in the opinions by which your 
author has endeavoured to influence the minds of the public, to the 
great detriment of their morals, I remain, very respectfully, 

Your very humble servant, 


WILLIAM WHITE. 





CLOSET EXERCISES. 


[Tue following excellent article, with some small alterations and 
additions, is selected from the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. We 
beg for it the earnest and prayerful attention of all those who know 
that the world is passing away, with its lusts, and who sincerely 
desire to make their calling and election sure. ] 


The remark is frequently made, and its truth perhaps as often 
acknowledged, that religious declension ordinarily begins at the 


* This opinion, if confined to that portion of daily labourers who spend their Sun- 
days in the coarse indulgences of the tavern and the grog shop, or other similar 
haunts, is doubtless correct. In any other application we should differ from it 
wholly. And, indeed, although there is somewhat less of perspicuity in this para- 
graph, as well as in a few others in these Letters, than we could have desired, yet 
we are persuaded it cannot have been the intention of their venerable author to 
express it as his opinion that that portion of daily labourers who properly spend the 
Christian Sabbath are, on the Monday, ‘less qualified than on any other day of the 
week, for an carly renewal of their labours ;’ while others are only ‘especially’ so. 
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closet. A full view of the annual statistics of Methodism would, 
fear, bring before us a very large amount of religious declension. 
Our statement of increase is, as the tradesman would say, not gross, 
but nett. All deficiencies must be supplied before any increase can 
be reckoned. There will be many deaths returned, and some con- 
scientious and unavoidable removals from us. But still we should 
find the number returned under the head of ‘ baeksliders’ painfully 
large. And if we were to add these numbers together for half a 
dozen or a dozen years, | am apprehensive that the amount would 
swell so under our hands, that we should come from the calcula 
tion trembling and dispirited ; and while we should still rejoice in 
the mercy that gave to us more than we had lost, so sad a view of 
human negligence, ingratitude, and guilt, would be sure to make 
us rejoice with trembling. An observant friend of mine once 
remarked to me, * Sir, these large cities and towns swarm with back- 
sliders :’ and of these the word of truth, the rule of future judgment, 

declares, ‘As for such as turn aside to their crooked ways, the 
Lord will lead them forth with the workers of iniquity.’ I am not 
writing controversially ; my remarks must, therefore, be founded 
on the admitted principles of the body. And speaking on these 
principles, not only are the injuries which backsliders inilict on the 
public character of religion so great, but their own state in refer- 


ence to God and eternity is so awful, that it beeomes a deeply. 


important question,—By what means may the annual amount of 
backsliding be diminished? Many replies, and all of them valua- 
ble, might “be given to thisinquiry. I am going to direct attention 
to one only; and that, as suggested by the first sentence in this 
paper; returning to which, I would again say, ordinarily, religious 
declension begins at the closet. One remedy, therefore, against 
backsliding, one important preventive of an evil of such terrible 
magnitude, must be found in the closet; in a more punctual and 
diligent attendance on its sacred duties. Here, too, I have a large 
subject before me: too large, indeed, for entire investigation in the 
present paper. On one of its branches only am I going at present 
to remark. Some of the regular contributors to the Magazine may; 
perhaps, be induced to take up other branches ; and thus the read: 
ers be presented, number after number, with a succession of prac- 
tical essays, which may, by God’s blessing, contribute largely to 
their Christian preservation and establishment. Should this be the. 
case, I trust that I shall, in the privacy of my own closet, humbly 
and devoutly praise God that I was Jed to form, and enabled to 
carry into effect, the design of opening the way for the valuable 
remarks of others, by a few plain ones of my own. 

The point to which I wish to conduct my readers will appear to 
them when I ask, Even where, as to the mere fact of performance, 
closet exercises are not neglected, are they not sometimes so per- 
formed as that they leave but few blessings behind them? They 
are designed, as channels, to convey to the soul the grace of our 
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Lord Jesus Christ ;:and he came not only that we might have life, 
but that we might have it more abundantly. Now, may we not so 
go through them as to find in them no pleasure, to derive from 
them no profit? And thus may we not be merely impelled to the 
closet by a conviction of duty, and not at all attracted by the recol- 
lection of past pleasure, and the hope of renewed advantage ? And 
thus, may not temptation the more easily lead us to the omission of 
what is comparatively unpleasant duty, and so may we not the 
more easily be next led to the actual commission of pleasant evil ? 
Let the Christian examine himself, first, indeed, as to the fact of 
regular attendance on closet duties ; but Jet him next inquire, Has 
there been, both previously and at the time, due thought and reflec- 
tion’! Has there been that mental preparation which ought to go 
before all our direct and solemn approaches to God? And though 
the Christian may with much benefit seize on a few hurried 
moments, unexpectedly occurring, for a brief elevation of his spirit, 
yet his regular closet exercises ought not to be such. Private 
worship is as really the worship of Almighty God, and therefore as 
truly requires preparation, as public worship itself. Our endeavour 
should be to disengage and collect our thoughts, and to stir up our 
feelings ; that so, having put our shoes from off our feet, we may 
go on the holy ground, and commune with him whose sacred pre- 
sence shall surely be with us. 

As far as possible, a regular time for religious retirement should 
be fixed upon, and this should be conscientiously observed. Such 
times should be fixed with a due regard to our ordinary engage- 
ments, so that interruptions may be of very unfrequent occurrence. 
And when this arrangement cannot be made as part of our regular 
distribution of time,—and in some cases perhaps it cannot,—might 
it not be done weekly, or even daily? You are not able to fix on 
an hour which you can observe throughout the year; for your 
employments may vary, and require a varying distribution of your 
time ; but can you not do it for a month? for a week? At any 
rate, you can for one day. And if your power over your own time 
extends no further, let this be one of your first morning inquiries, 
What is my business to-day? What time can I best devote to a 
careful obedience to my Saviour’s command, ‘ENTER INTO THY 
cLosET ? If possible, the arrangement should be made for a longer 
interval ; but let it be made daily, rather than not at all. Let it be 
made in the fear of God, with a solemn conviction of duty and 
privilege ; and, being made, let it be strictly observed. 

Something, however, beyond all this, should be made the subject 
of previous inquiry and arrangement. We should ask, How much 
time can I devote to my closet? Some will be able to give more ; 
some are obliged to give less. In thus devoting our time, the same 
rule holds good which the apostle has laid down for the government 
of the sum of pecuniary contribution :—‘ Let every man do as the 
Lord has prospered him.’ Only, let time be allowed sufficient for 
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the work which has to be done. Part of that work is prayer. I 
say, part of that work is prayer,—a very important, an indispensa- 
ble part, certainly ; still, it is only a part, and a part which usually 
cannot be properly performed without more or less attention to the 
other. I will call that other part, MEDITATION ; using the word in 
rather a large sense, and, particularly, as including | DEVOTIONAL 
READING, and REFLECTION thereupon. I have often thought that 
the importance of meditation, as one of those religious exercises for 
which we are to ‘enter into our closet,’ has not been sufficiently 
recollected. The precise character and object of our reflections 
may indeed vary. They may sometimes flow in the channel of an 
adoringly-grateful remembrance of the goodness of God ; whether 
general, as to mankind at large, or special, as it may have been 
manifested to ourselves. They may lead to the application of the 
Divine law, in its principles, or some of its requirements, to our own 
past conduct or present character, and so be self examination. 
But, whatever be the precise character they may from time to time 
assume, still we may not dispense with them. Meditation is a 
necessary part of private devotion; and in the vast majority of 
cases, particularly with those who have not much time for think- 
ing, and who have not been able to acquire the habits of a com- 
manding and easy abstraction from outward objects which have 
just been left, and to which they must almost immediately return, 
in order to devotional meditation, devotional reading is necessary. 
Our place of retirement ought to be furnished with a Bible, and a 
few select devotional works ; a few brief passages from which may 
assist in withdrawing the mind from earth, awakening the fire, 
already on the altar, into a pure and bright and aspiring flame ; 
and may thus enable us to spend that portion of our short retire- 
ment which is allotted to prayer, the most acceptably to God, and 
the most profitably to ourselves. 

On the subject of devotional reading, | may now say that none 
are more highly favored in this respect than the Wesleyan Method- 
ists, ‘if they but knew their good.’ Many do, and avail themselves 
of the opportunities with which they are thus, in the order of Divine 
providence, favored. I fear there are many who do not. At any 
rate, it may be allowed me to endeavour ‘to stir up the pure mind 
by way of remembrance ;’ and to remind even the poorest among 
us, that the attainment of a closet devotional library is by no means 
difficult, much less an impossible matter.—Mr. Wesley was evident- 
ly very deeply impressed with the importance of devotional reading, 
and laboured diligently, and to the end, in endeavouring to promote 
it among the members of the religious societies which he had formed, 
and over which he did indeed ‘watch as one’ that felt he ‘must 
give account.’ Some works he abridged, others he composed, 
directly for this purpose. And since his removal from us, the list 
has not been allowed to remain without additions. Suppose that a 
poor man has on his closet shelf, a Bible, a Hymnbook, [Law’s Se- 
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rious Call, Christian’s Pattern, ] Baxter’s Saint’s Rest, (both the last 
abridged by Mr. Wesley,) , Mr. Wesley’s Sermons, , toge- 
ther with two or three dozen of tracts selected from our own list ; 
to these may be added, [Portrait of St. Paul, Mrs. Rowe’s Devout 
Exercises, Christian’s Manual, &c,] as opportunity may allow, the 
Lives of [John and Charles Wesley, Fletcher, Benson, Garrettson, } 
John Nelson, Hester Ann Rogers, Lady Maxwell, &c. He who 
is thus furnished, and who has already ‘tasted that the Lord is gra- 
cious,’ and both earnestly desires. and steadfastly purposes, that his 
‘spirit may be saved in the day of the Lord,’ is prepared for a 
profitable course of devotional reading. I do not mean to say that 
they who can afford the more expensive sacrifice should confine 
themselves to the pair of turtle doves and two young pigeons; I 
only wish to remind the Methodists, that the poorest of them may 
have on their closet shelf, if a small, yet an invaluable devotional 
library. And by the proper use of such books as I have mentioned, 
closet exercises would be rendered more advantageous by being 
made more dclightful ; and the certain union of delight and profit 
would produce such an attachment to the duty whence they were 
derived, that omission would never occur but when really unavoid- 
able ; and, then, there would be a feeling of real disappointment, 
Now, let us suppose, that in the course of the day only fifteen minutes 
could at one time be spared,—and that, surely, is an estimate so 
low as only to be applicable in few cases,—but take fifteen minutes. 
On entering your closet, breathe an earnest prayer for the promised 
presence and blessing of God. Give seven or eight minutes to 
reading and meditation ; and then, with a mind thus composed, 
with affections thus rekindled, ‘pour out your heart before God,’ 
and commune with Him ‘who seeth in seeret.’ Let the immediate 
matter of your communings be as your spirit may then and there 
prompt. Whether they chiefly consist of adoration, or praise, or 
confession; or prayer, or intercession, it signifies not. You are 
waiting upon God, and you shall renew your strength. Of the 
wisdom which is unto salvation,—of the love which elevates, and 
comforts, and purifies,—you shall receive a large increase. ‘Thus 
using the appointed means, God ‘shall preserve you from falling ;’ 
and you shall not be of the number ‘of them that draw back to 
perdition, but of them that believe to the saving of the soul.’ And 
while your closet is a spiritual armoury, whence you may come 
prepared for battle and strengthened for victory, often shall it be 
as those delectable mountains, so delightfully alluded to by honest 
John Bunyan. Wide, and rich, and clear shall be your prospects 
of the promised land; and while you are thus animated by an 
ever-brightening hope, earthly things shall lose their power over 
you, and you shall pass through things temporal so as not to lose 
things eternal. And in this way shall you prove, that if religious 
declension ordinarily begins at the closet, a practical and diligent 
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attention to its sacred duties is one of the most effectual means of 
your establishment in the grace of God here, and your full and 
glorious salvation hereafter. E. T. 





LIFE OF BISHOP ASBURY. 


In a review of the Life of the Rev. F. Garrettson, in our number 
for July last, we took occasion to express our regret, ‘that not- 
withstanding the employment of a gentleman for the purpose, some 
twelve or thirteen years since, and the payment of a considerable 
sum of money, a Life of Francis Asbury has not yet been produced.’ 
We added :—‘ The gentleman originally engaged to furnish it, failed 
in the execution. The task was subsequently committed, by the 
General Conference, to another hand, which was soon after para- 
lyzed by death, and the work with it. And we know of no farther 
attempt to complete it since.’ 

In a paper published in Baltimore, Dr. Samuel K. Jennings of 
that city, thought proper, some time in October last, to issue an 
article on this subject, which he introduces thus : 

‘Mr. Assury’s Lire.’ 

‘The editor of the Quarterly Review of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, on the last page of his July number, in expressing his regret, 
that the Methodist public and the world had not been favored with 
a biography of Mr. Asbury, very obviously indicates a want of informa- 
tion on that subject. It is due to the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
that the necessary facts should be supplied by the subscriber, to whom 
the editor has an allusion.’ ' 

It is not our intention to enter into the details of Dr. Jennings’s 
statement, farther than in regard to those respecting which we have 
personal knowledge: and to what extent our former brief allusion 
to the subject ‘indicates a want of information,’ the reader will. 
probably be better able to judge from what follows. 

After reciting the resolution of the Baltimore Annual Confer- 
ence that a Life of Bishop Asbury should be written ; the appoint- 
ment of a committee to. carry the resolution into effect; his own 
engagement to become the writer, and that of a committee to assist 
him in procuring documents, facts, &c, and in the selection and 
arrangement of the materials, Dr. Jennings proceeds to state the 
difficulties and delays which subsequently occurred. He admits, 
however, that the greater part of Mr. Asbury’s Journals then in 
manuscript, and unpublished, were afterward left with him ; which, 
nevertheless, he considered altogether deficient for the production 
of a respectable biography. Nothing further, he says, was supplied, 
‘except a small bundle of papers of little value to the intended work, 
which was found by Mr. M‘Kendree on a second visit to Mr. Hal- 
lingsworth ; one small package sent from the west, by Mr. Thomas 
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L. Douglass ; and one letter from South Carolina.’ To which, in 
a subsequent paragraph, he adds, ‘except only about five or six 
letters brought by Mr. Emory from England, which had been written 
by Mr. Asbury to his friends in that country.’ 

If Dr. Jennings, even after engaging to become the biographer 
of Bishop Asbury, on becoming convinced that, with his want of 
sufficient personal acquaintance with his subject, the¢documents 
and materials furnished were altogether inadequate, had thought 
proper to decline the task, with any reasonable notice to the com- 
mittee, and without subjecting them to useless expense, we appre- 
hend no censure could or would have been attached to him, from 
any quarter. And, supposing that part of his statement to which 
we have thus far alluded to be correct, it seems to us that, in such 
circumstances, this would have been the only course of propriety, 
whether in respect to his own reputation as a biographer, to the 
committee who had employed him, to the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference, to ‘the Methodist public,’ or to ‘the world.’ Dr. Jennings, 
however, pursued a different course, and proceeds to give such a 
farther account of the matter as is to us surprising beyond mea- 
sure. The reasons for this we will assign, after first quoting his 
statement. , 


‘ Throughout the time of these delays, [he continues, | the subscriber 
still hoping that something more effectual would be done, had continued 
to write out scraps and paragraphs, in prospect of various topics, which 
he expected to notice in the contemplated work ; amounting to several 
hundred pages ; intending when the necessary materials should be col- 
lected, to submit his scraps, together with those materials, to the judg- 


ment of the committee, expecting their assistance in selecting and 
_arranging them, agreeably to his understanding with Mr. Roszel, at the 


commencement of the undertaking. 
Having read the manuscript Journal, and written many extracts from 


_it, in addition to the scraps and paragraphs above named, the subscriber 


considered it was necessary to bring the business to a close. With this 
intention, he waited on the Conference at Alexandria, and requested a 
meeting of the committee. Some time after the rising of the Conference, 
the committee met and sent for the manuscripts of the subscriber; but 
neither invited, nor summoned him to attend in person, nor asked for 
note, comment, or explanation. The committee however proceeded 
with great formality to read the scraps, all crude as they were ; and not 
being informed of their expected or intended connexions or applica- 
tions, they must have been to them unintelligible. ‘They nevertheless 
took notes upon this miscellaneous collection of scraps, as if it had been 
submitted by the subscriber, all ready for the press ;—his best effort, as 
the writer of Mr. Asbury’s Life. They continued to meet and read, and 
take their notes for several days; and at length formally adjourned, 
having directed their secretary to serve the subscriber with a copy of 
their notes, and a formal report condemning his work. The subscriber ~ 
has never understood these proceedings of the committee, which were 
inevitably as offensive as they were unjust, unexpected, and apparently 
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hostile ; and he felt determined to have nothing more to do with the 
business.’ 

If Dr. Jennings intended this statement as an argumentum ad 
ignoraniiam, it might, perhaps, at-some other period, in some other 
place, and in other circumstances, have had its effect. It might at 
least have served to exhibit the committee of the Baltimore Annual 
Conterence, as a set of very rude, ‘ unjust,’ and ‘apparently hos- 
tile’ simpletons :—men who could send and demand from him a 
parcel of ‘ unintelligible’ ‘ miscellaneous scraps,’ ‘ all crude as they 
were,’ written merely ‘in prospect of various topics,’ and proceed 
‘ with great formality’ to read and take notes on ‘this miscellaneous 
collection of scraps, as if it had been submitted by.the subscriber, 
| Dr. Jennings,] all ready for the press ;—his best effort as the 
writer of Mr. Asbury’s Life.’ But that Dr. Jennings should attempt 
to place this committee before the public in such a light, and to 
take credit to himself on such grounds, while all the members of 
the committee are yet living, while the thing as it was is fresh in 
their recollection, and while such an amount of original and authen- 
tic documents in the case is Jying before us, is a proceeding which 
would have been beyond our belief were not the fact before our 
eyes. He must be aware, too, that we are in possession not only of 
‘information’ on the subject, but of personal knowledge ; and how, 
in view of this, he could persuade himself to put forth such a state- 
ment as he has, is utterly beyond even our power of conjecture, 
except on the single supposition that his memory had entirely failed 
him, which, in regard to this matter, we charitably hope has been 
the case. That he could be so regardless of what is due to the 
committee and to the public, as well as to himself and to truth, as 
wilfully to make what we know to be so gross a misstatement, 
would be contrary to any opinion that we had entertained of him. 

Dr. Jennings has, inadvertently we hope, left his readers liable 
to misapprehension, from confounding two distinct committees, 
appointed by the Baltimore Annual Conference in relation to the 
subject in question. The first committee which he mentions, and 
of which he says, (though erroneously,) Mr. Roszel was chairman, 
was that by which he was engaged to become the writer of Bishop 
Asbury’s Life, and whose assistance he was to have in collecting, 
collating, and selecting materials for the work. But the committee 
appointed by the Conference held in Alexandria, which he also 
mentions promiscuously with the other, was a new committee, then 
first appointed, in consequence of Dr. Jennings’s communication 
to that Conference, and whose sole and express business was to 
receive and examine his manuscript, so far as he had stated it to 
be then ready, and if they approved it, to place it in the hands of 
the book agents for publication. When Dr. Jennings, therefore, 
after caricaturing the proceedings of this last committee, says, in 
immediate connexion with it, ‘ Afterward, however, the committee 
again assembled, and invited his attention,’ &c, his readers, we 
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presume, must necessarily understand him to mean this latter com- 
mittee. If so, itis an error; for this committee had no such after- 
interview, and any such proceeding on their part would have been 
wholiy foreign from their instructions, and the purpose of their 
appointment. 

The true history of this business, as Dr. Jennings now compels 
us to give it, is, in brief, as follows: 

At the Annual Conference held in Baltimore, in March 1817, 
Bishop M‘Kendree first introduced the subject of compiling a Life 
of Bishop Asbury. The Conference concurred in his views, and a 
committee to carry them into execution was appointed, consisting 
of Rev. Messrs. N. Reed, S. G. Roszel, J. Wells, W. Ryland, and 
Dr. H. Wilkins ; with authority to employ a compiler. It was by 
this committee that Dr. Jennings was subsequently employed. 

At the Annual Conference held in Baltimore m March-April 
1818, Dr. Jennings came before the Conference, and gave, we 
believe, a verbal outline of his plan, which was favorably received. 
it does not appear that the complaints which he now makes, were 
then made to the Conference ; nor even at the Conference a year 
afterward, in March 1819. How his ‘ outline’ was to be filled up, 
remained still to be seen. That much was expected from him, is 
highly probable; and the Conference was, doubtless, most kindly 
disposed to render him its prompt encouragement. 

At the Annual Conference held in Alexandria, (D. C.,) in March 
1819, Dr. Jennings appeared in person before the Conference, and 
made a verbal communication of his successful progress in the 
biography. It was thereupon resolved by the Conference, 


‘That the book agents be and are hereby requested to publish the 
Life of Bishop Asbury, as soon as the manuscript shall be placed in 
their hands by the committee who may be appointed to examine the 
manuscript for publication. It was also ordered, that the secretary do 
give notice to the book agents of this resolution. It was, on motion, 
{ farther] resolved, that a committee of seven be appointed to examine 
the manuscript Life of Bishop Asbury, with a view to*its publication ; 
whose duty it shall be to take time, and diligently and carefully to 
examine the said manuscript, and if in their judgment it ought to be 
published, to put it into the hands of the book agents; but if in the 
opinion of the committee it ought not to be published, it shall be their 
duty to report to the next Baltimore Annual Conference. In the above 
examination it shall always require at least five of the committee to 
constitute a quorum to act. Brothers N. Reed, Roszel, Wells, Burch, 
Waugh, Griffith, and Emory, were appointed the above committee.’ 


From the above resolutions, passed on the spot, and immediately 
after hearing Dr. Jennings, it is perfectly manifest that the Confer- 
ence understood him to offer his manuscript, so far as he had pro- 
ceeded, as then ready for the press. With this specific view the 
committee to examine it was appointed ; and the instruction given 
to this committee was simply, if in their judgment it ought to be 
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published, to put it into the hands of the book agents for publica- 
tion :—if otherwise, then to report to the next Annual Conference. 
Such was also the committee’s understanding, and they proceeded 
accordingly ; nor did they, or any one else we believe, ever hear 
an intimation to the contrary, till it had in some way got out that 
the committee was not likely to approve the work. 

At a meeting of the committee appointed to collect materials, 
&c, held on the 5th of May, 1819,—present, Nelson Reed, Joshua 
Wells, 8. G. Roszel, and B. Waugh,* 

‘The chairman, having stated the object of the meeting to be, the 
fixing the compensation to be made to Dr. Jennings for his services in 
writing the Life of Bishop Asbury, the conversation turned upon that 
subject. After an exchange of opinions on the case, it was resolved to 
furnish at present the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars to Dr. Jen- 
nings, in part for compensation for his services in the above work. 

It was further resolved, that S. G. Roszel and Nelson Reed be 
appointed a committee to raise the above sum, by borrowing the same 
at their discretion in the name of the Baltimore Annual Conference ; 
and that they do put it into the hands of Dr. Jennings. 

The committee then adjourned. 

Signed in behalf of the committee, 
B. Wavueu, Secretary.’ 


On the 15th of June, 1819, the committee appointed to examine 
the manuscript Life of Bishop Asbury, with a view to its publica- 
tion, met in Baltimore: present, Nelson Reed, Joshua Wells, Ste- 
phen G. Roszel, Thomas Burch, Alfred Griffith, J. Emory, and 
B. Waugh. 

Dr. Jennings states that this committee, when met, sent for his 
manuscript. Our impression is rather that he had previously deli- 
vered it to a member of the committee. This, however, is wholly 
immaterial: and supposing the committee to have done as he 
states, could any thing be more proper? They had been appomted 
as the organ of the Conference, in consequence of his own com- 
munication to that body, for the very purpose of examining his 
manuscript, with a view to its publication ; and when assembled, 
if it had not been previously delivered to them, it was a matter of 
course that they should send for it. He adds, that they proceeded 
to read it ‘with great formality... This is true. They read it 
twice ; not only ‘ with great formality,’ but with great care, agree- 
ably to their instructions. They spent more than a week on it, in 
successive sittings of six hours per day, and with all the attention, 
fidelity, and candour, of which they were capable. They were, 
we believe, to a man, the personal friends of Dr. Jennings, and 
were sincerely desirous of obtaining a Life of Bishop Asbury, and 
of rendering Dr. Jennings all the assistance in their power, in meet- 


* B. Wauch had been appointed to fill a vacancy in this committee, occasioned by 
the transfer of the Rev. William Ryland (one of the original members) to the Phila- 
delphia Conference. 
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ing public expectation as the biographer. Hence, after giving the 
manuscript one general reading, the committee took the pains to 
go over it a second time, to make exact minutes of all their criti- 
cisms, with a view of furnishing them to Dr. Jennings, to give him 
an opportunity to avail himself of them if he chose, and to recon- 
sider, remodel, or rewrite his work, if, on reviewing it with the 
committee’s suggestions, he should think it possible to make it such 
a Life of Bishop Asbury as could be at all acceptable to the Me- 
thodist community, and to the public. 

But Dr. Jennings says, the committee ‘neither invited nor sum- 
moned him to attend in person, nor asked for note, comment, or 
explanation.’ It is true, they did not: and for very good reasons. 
Their business was to judge whether the work was in a state to be 
published ; and, if it was, to place it in the hands of the book agents, 
for publication. It would have been worse than useless, therefore, 
to have had the author’s personal presence to make comments and 
explanations, unless he could also go with every copy that should 
be printed, to give similar comments. And if the manuscript was 
in a ‘crude’ state, and ‘ unintelligible’ to the committee, the work, 
when printed, could not have failed, unless the committee were 
singularly dull of apprehension, to appear equally crude and unin- 
telligible to its readers. We will add, too, that if Dr. Jennings was 
of this opinion himself, when he reported the state of his manuscript 
to the Alexandria Conference, either he must have been most 
amazingly unfortunate in his manner of expressing himself, or 
the Conference and their committee consummately stupid. For it 
is most certain that neither the Conference nor the committee 
received the slightest impression that Dr. Jennings then thought his 
manuscript either ‘crude’ or ‘unintelligible.’ ‘The committee of 
examination, beside, was not the committee appointed to assist Dr. 
Jennings in collecting and preparing materials. This he must have 
known. Had it been that committee, and the circumstances such 
as he now states, he not only might but ought to have insisted on 
being present at the reading of his manuscript, and to have refused 
to deliver it on any other condition. ‘This he did not do. As it 
was, moreover, the committee of examination, as before stated, 
were engaged more than a week in performing their task. How 
much longer they might have been occupied had they summoned 
the biographer personally to attend, and heard and discussed all 
his comments and explanations, it is not easy to conjecture. 

One of the rules of proceeding adopted by the examining com- 
mittee was, that no note or objection should be inserted in their 
minutes, which had not been first agreed to by a majority of the 
committee. 

After the second reading of the manuscript was finished, ‘On 
motion of brother Wells, it was resolved, that the committee will 
now proceed to examine their minutes, notes, and criticisms, 
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which was accordingly done.’ The following resolution was then 
adopted ;— 

‘Resolved, that the following question be stated, and the sense 
of the committee taken on it; viz..—‘* Can we now recommend 
the publication of the manuscript which has been submitted to this 
committee 1’ 


This question alone shows the sense which the committee enter- 
tained of the business of their appointment, and of their meeting. 
And to this question they unanimously answered, ‘ Vo.’—And let 
it be remembered, that the work which Dr. Jennings now denomi- 
nates a mere ‘ unintelligible’ ‘miscellaneous collection of scraps,’ 
was, in truth, a folio manuscript book, carefully bound, regularly 
paged, divided into chapters, and fairly wrilten out for the press. How 
Dr. Jennings can deny this, in the face of the testimony which he 
knows there is to prove it, or how these facts can be reconciled 
with his published statement, is more than we are able to compre- 
hend. 

After the committee had given their general vote on the manu- 
script, they further required each member to assign his reasons, in 
writing, for voting as he did. This was done. The reasons were 
accordingly furnished, and were then placed in the hands of a sub- 
committee, to be used as the basis of a report to be prepared for 
the Conference. In pursuance of their instructions, the sub-com- 
mittee Grew up a report, which was unanimously adopted and sign- 
ed by the general committee. The following is an exact copy of 
it, taken from the original now before us, with the autograph signa- 
ture of each member of the committee. 


‘ The committee appointed by the Baltimore Annual Conference, to 
examine the manuscript Life of the late Bishop Asbury, by Dr. Samuel 
K. Jennings, beg leave to report: That they met in Baltimore, agree- 
ably to appointment, on the 15th instant. A volume of the manuscript, 
containing 269 pages folio, was submitted to them, which they pro- 
ceeded to read, and examine, in the following manner, viz.. They first 
read the manuscript through, in order to obtain a general view of it, 
and to afford an opportunity to cach member of the committee to take 
notes, preparatory to a second reading. They then read it a second 
time, carefully, and critically, taking the sense of the committee on 
every thing to which any objection was made; and noting the deter- 
mination thereon. And after having thus gone through the work a 
second time, and deliberated on it, with all the care and candour of 
which they were capable; they unanimously adopted the following 
resolution, viz. : ; 

‘“¢ Resolved, That we cannot now recommend the publication of the 
manuscript which has been submitted to this committee.” 

For which resolution they assign the following reasons, viz. : 

ist. The work, in their opinion, contains too much of foreign and 
unnecessary matter; particularly that part of it called the tracing of the 
cause of truth from the time of Adam, to the day of Pentecost ;—the 
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abridgment of Mosheim; the frequent and large quotations from the 
Edinburgh Review, Wilberforce, Simpson’s Plea, and the long letter of 
the London Committee of 1812. To which might be added, “perhaps, 
the minute details of so much of the history of English Methodism, 
which has already been repeatedly laid before the public, by Myles and 
others ; from whom these details appear to have been taken. 

2d. It is radically defective, in not containing a single syllable of the 
parentage of Mr. Asbury, the time and place of his birth, his juvenile 
years, embracing religion, entering into the ministry, or any thing what- 
ever respecting him, previously io his offering himself to come to Ame- 
rica in the year 1771; although he had been several years a local and 
travelling preacher in the British Connection, prior to that period. 

3d. It contains a variety of sentiments, on doctrines and ecclesias- 
tical polity, which we deem at least questionable. 

4th. The style has not been so carefully attended to, in our opinion, 
as it ought to have been, in such a work. 

5th. The spirit of it has too much of a controversial aspect, and 
betrays too great and prevailing a disposition-to goad others. And, 

6th. Much of the reasoning contained in it, is of an inconclusive and 
unsatisfactory nature. 

In coming to the above conclusion, and in assigning these reasons 
for it, the committee have endeavoured to discharge, although with 
great reluctance, what they believed to be their duty. And they only 
beg the indulgence to add the expression of their most sincere regret, 
that the situation of Dr. Jennings, or any other causes, should have 
hindered the production of such a Life of Bishop Asbury as might 
have answered the expectations of the Conference, of the church, and 
of the public. 

Signed, Netson Reep, 
STerHen G. Roszer, 
J. WELLS, 
Tuomas Burcu, 
Atrrep GRIFFITH, 
J. Emory, ' 
B. Wavcn. 


Baltimore, June 24, 1819.’ 


From the above report it may be readily imagined, that, although 
Dr. Jennings is of opinion as it seems, that the time and labour he 
had spent on the work were worth ‘triple’ the sum he received, 
yet the committee who examined it must have been of opinion that 
the work itself, as to any intrinsic value in it, had been much more 
than triply paid for. And if Dr. Jennings chose to waste so much 
time and pains on a parcel of ‘crude unintelligible scraps’, which, 
after all, were really worth nothing, the responsibility, we appre- 
hend, must rest elsewhere than on the committee. 

Dr. J ennings says that the committee, after having ‘ continued to 
meet and read, and take their notes for several days,—at length 
formally adjourned, having directed their secretary to serve the 
subscriber [himself] with a copy of their notes, and a formal report 
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condemning his work.’—This he calls ‘apparently hostile.’ But, 
though a part of the statement is true, a material part of it is not 
true ; and the whole proceeding had a totally different design from 
that which Dr. Jennings seems now desirous of imputing to it. The 
committee, at the close of their sittings, did direct their secretary 
to inform Dr. Jennings by letter, of their final judgment on his 
inanuscript, with the reasons thereof, and their purpose to report 
accordingly to the Annual Conference. They also directed him 
to return the manuscript itself to Dr. Jennings, and to inform him, 
at the same time, that he should be furnished with a copy of the 
notes of the committee, if he requested it. This we know was done 
in the spirit of frankness and kindness. And whether the notes 
were worth any thing or not, they were such as the committee had 
been at the pains to make, and which they offered to place entire 
at the service of Dr. Jennings, if he desired it ;—not otherwise. 
This we conceive was somewhat different from an order to their 
secretary to ‘serve’ on the biographer, nolens volens, a copy of 
their notes, as a sheriff serves a subpena, or a capias. We believe, 
moreover, that a copy of the notes, in fact, never was either asked 
or ‘served.’ The following is a copy of the letter addressed to 
Dr. Jennings, by the secretary of the committee, agreeably to his 
instructions. 
‘ Baltimore, June 24th, 1819. 

Rev. Dr. JENNINGS, 

Dear Brother,—I am directed by the committee appointed by the 
Baltimore Annual Conference “to examine the manuscript Life of 
Bishop Asbury,” &c, to inform you what they have done in regard to 
the manuscript submitted by you to them. ‘This doubtless will be done 
best by giving you a copy of the report which they intend to make to 
the next Baltimore Annual Conference, which is as follows, viz. “ The 
committee,” &c. 1 am also directed to inform you that the committee 
have instructed their secretary to furnish you with a copy of the notes 
of the commiitee, if you request it. And also, that I have been direct- 
ed to return the manuscript to you. 

With sentiments of esteem and love, 
T am yours, 
B. Waueu, Secretary.’ 


We have stated that the committee were the personal friends of 
Dr. Jennings. In disapproving his work, as a Life of Bishop Asbu- 
ry, they conceived that they performed toward him an act, painful 
indeed to their feelings, yet of the most sincere friendship. Had 
they sanctioned its going to the press, just as it was, they had not a 
doubt that Dr. Jennings would have permitted it to go so. And, 
in such a case, they were equally sure that the consequence could 
not fail to be inevitable disgrace to him, to the committee, and to 
the church :—to say nothing of the loss which must have been 
incurred in paying for, and publishing, such a Life of Bishop Asbury. 

That the committee, however, were still kindly disposed toward 
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Dr. Jennings, and desirous to afford him every opportunity to 
retrieve the untoward affair, we will produce further evidence to 
WrOove. 

’ In consequence of information from the committee for the col- 
lection of materials, &c, that Dr. Jennings was disposed to resume 
and finish the Life of Bishop Asbury, the examiming committee held 
a further meeting, just previously to the session of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference, in March 1820. At this meeting they agreed 
to withhold the report which.had originally been prepared for the 
Conference, and to leave the matter on a more general report, 
together with one of a similar character from the committee appoint- 
ed to assist in collecting materials, &c. This was done in order to 
afford Dr. Jennings more time, and to screen him from the discredit 
and the discouragement ofa more unfavorable report. With these 
views, certainly in kindness at least toward Dr. Jennings personally, 
whether the course in itself was judicious or not, the following 
report of the examining committee was presented to the Confer- 
ence, instead of that above mentioned as originally agreed to. 


March 12th, [1820.] The committee appointed by the last Balti- 
more Conference, to examine the manuscript of the Life of the late 
Bishop Asbury, made the following report, which was read and adopted. 

The committee appointed to examine the manuscript of the Life of 
the late Bishop Asbury, by Dr. Samuel K. Jennings, beg leave to report, 
that they met in Baltimore, at the request of the chairman of the com- 
mittee on the 15th of June last. A volume of the manuscript contain- 
ing 269 pages folio, was then submitted to them, which they read 
through twice, and examined with all the care and attention of which 
they were capable; and after mature deliberation, your committee were 
unanimously of opinion that the work, so far as submitted to them, was 
not prepared for the press; and therefore, in obedience to the resolu- 
tion of the last Annual Conference, they did not put it into the hands of 
the editors for publication ; but report their opinion to this Conference. 
While on this subject, your committee, considering the nature of the 
work, and the circumstances in which it was first placed under the care 
of this Conference, together with the present state of it, and the near 
approach of the General Conference, beg the liberty to recommend a 
course, which they unanimously think will be at this time the safest 
and most advisable; which is, to refer the whole of what has been 
done in this business to the next General Conference, to be acted on 
and disposed of as they may judge best. All which 4s respectfully sub- 
mitted. 

Signed, Netson REEp, 
S. G. Roszezr, 
T. Burcu, 
- A. GRIFFITH, 
J. Emory, 
B. Wauau. 


At the General Conference held in Baltimore in 1820, the sub- 
ject of the Life of Bishop Asbury was brought before that body, in 
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a communication from Bishop M‘Kendree. The Conference 
appointed a committee to consider and report on it. This com- 
mittee heard a part of Dr. Jennings’s manuscript read, and received 
also from him personally such information as he thought proper 
to communicate. The committee stated in their report that they 
had been led to doubt whether the plan of the work was the most 
suitable. If published, however, they recommended that it should 
be done ‘in two distinct forms; the one comprehending the Life 
and labours of Bishop Asbury; and the other forming a concise 
ecclesiastical history’! The latter project the Conference did not 
approve, but passed a resolution for the appointment of a commit- 
tee of three, to assist Dr. Jennings in furnishing such further facts 
and information as could be obtained, respecting Bishop Asbury, 
and in reviewing the manuscript. Dr. Jennings does not appear 
even then to have alleged that his manuscript was a mere miscel- 
janeous collection of crude and unintelligible scraps, and not, in 
his judgment, in a state for examination. This seems to have been 
entirely an afterthought. If otherwise, he ought to have withheld 
the manuscript, and, on such a supposition, would have had the very 
best reason for so doing. The Conference further resolved, that 
the sum of $225 which had been advanced to Dr. Jennings, should 
be reimbursed, with interest, to the committee who had advanced 
it: and that when the work should be completed, and placed in the 
hands of the book agents for publication, they, with the book com- 
mittee, should determine what further sum should be allowed 
therefor. 

At the General Conference in 1824, little or no progress having 
been made in completing the work, a resolution was passed respect- 
fully to request Dr. Jennings to deliver the materials in his possession, 
together with the manuscript as far as he had written, into the hands 
of the Rev. William Beauchamp, who was requested by the Con- 
ference to become the biographer, in the place of Dr. Jennings. 
It is in allusion to this, we presume, that Dr. Jennings says, ‘A 
messenger from the General Conference of 1824, called for the few 
remaining papers. These were delivered accordingly ; and there 
ended the chapter.’ But if the chapter did end there, we should 
like to know how it happens that Dr. Jennings comes to be still in 

ssession, as he intimates, of ‘two volumes of manuseript which 
he wrote in view of Mr. Asbury’s Life.’? and whether these are 
the mere miscellaneous collection of crude and unintelligible scraps : 
which, ‘ crude’ as they were, had been paid for by the General Con- 
ference, and were expected to be delivered with the other papers. 
That a leading member of the Baltimore Union Society, to the 
instigation, the countenance, and the patronage of which the ‘ His- 
tory and Mystery of Methodist Episcopacy’ owed its birth, should 
yet become the biographer of Bishop Asbury, would be indeed a 
curious phenomenon. ‘If he should make such a publication,’ he 
says, ‘and it should afford an hundred dollars profit, he will take 
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much pleasure in returning Mr. Roszel’s compliment.’ If the 
return of that compliment is to rest on this ground, we fear the 
prospect of reimbursement is rather distant. It is hardly to be 
expected that any admirer of the ‘ History and Mystery’ will ever 
produce a Life of Bishop Asbury calculated to be acceptable to 


any who believe him to have been, (we will not say a Christian, a. 


Christian minister, or a Christian bishop, but,) even an honest Jew, 
or Turk, or Heathen. Nor is it probable, we should apprehend, 
that those who have given their countenance to the infamy attempted 
to be fastened on that late venerable and devoted man, will ever 
take sufficient interest in his biography to authorize the expectation 
of ‘an hundred dollars profit’ from its publication. 

Dr. Jennings states that Mr. Roszel presented him with the sum 
of two hundred dollars. We had supposed that Dr. Jennings was 
aware that this was not any personal ‘compliment’ of Mr. Roszel’s, 
but was paid to him by order of the committee which had engaged 
his services. It appears, too, from the proceedings above recited, 
that the sum actually paid was $225; (not $200, as Dr. Jennings 
states ;) and that the sum which the committee authorized Mr. 
Roszel and Mr. Reed to borrow, in the name of the Conference, 
and to pay to Dr. Jennings, was $250. How it happened that the 
amount. actually borrowed and paid was only $225, we are not 
informed. The difference between Dr. Jennings’s statement of 
the amount paid, and the fact in the case, we should not have 
thought worth mentioning, did we not perceive that this is not a 
mere isolated error, but that Dr. Jennings’s account of the whole 
matter indicates a pretty prevailing disposition as well to minify the 
helps afforded him, and the doings of the committees, as to magnify 
what has the opposite bearing, The amount of letters brought from 
England, and placed in his hands, about which we happen to know 
something, will serve as a further illustration of this remark. 

We regret the manner in which Dr. Jennings has thought proper, 
both very unnecessarily and very unjustifiably, as we conceive, to 
introduce the name of ‘Mr. Mark Moore’ into this business. Mr. 
Moore is dead. What dealings may have existed between him and 
Dr. Jennings, or on what ground the latter may have paid, or 
loaned, or given him $100, we know not. If Dr. Jennings, how- 
ever, will show that it was se by the order, or at the request, of 
the Baltimore Annual Conference, or of any other of our Annual 
Conferences, we undertake to pledge ourselves that it shall be 
refunded. On any other ground, we are persuaded that Dr. Jen- 
nings cannot seriously believe that either his obligations or his 
gratuities to Mr. Moore, can, with any credit to himself, be played 
off in this way, either against the Baltimore Conference, or its 
committee. 

The true amount of ‘ materials’ with which Dr. Jennings was 
furnished, to assist him in preparing a Life of Bishop Asbury, we 
do not precisely know. But, if other documents placed in his hands 
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exceeded the amount as stated by him, in the proportion of the 
‘five or six letters brought by Mr. Emory from England,’ the dif- 
ference must be pretty considerable. We have those letters still. 
They are now lying before us, in the same envelop in which they 
were returned by Dr. Jennings. The exact number of them is 
twenty-five ; of which twenty were written by Mr. Asbury himself ; 
two by Mr. Whatcoat, afterward Bishop; and three by other per- 
sons. All of them have direct reference to Mr. Asbury, and, taken 
together, their dates being from the year 1766 downward, they are, 
in our judgment, highly interesting and valuable, especially in regard 
to his early history, and to his personal experience, and views, and 
feelings. Those of them which were written by Mr. Asbury him- 
self, were addressed chiefly to his parents, and particularly to his 
mother, into whose sympathetic and faithful bosom he poured the 
very thoughts and workings of his heart. Of these letters, no one 
of which we believe has ever been published, we purpose, Provi- 
dence permitting, to avail ourselves of some future occasion to give 
a further account. 








THE WYANDOTS, AND THEIR LATE CHIEF 
BETWEEN-THE-LOGS. 


In the number for September 1827, of our late monthly Maga- 
zine, is contained a *‘ Memorr or BETWEEN-THE-LOGS,” late an 
Indian chief of the Wyandot tribe, a convert to Christianity, and a 
licensed preacher of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The fol- 
lowing further account of him, previously to his conversion to 
Christianity, and of the tribe m which he held so distinguished a 
rank, is compiled from the North American Review, for April 1827. 
The article was furnished by a writer who states that he wrote what 
he knew. 

Charlevoix long since described the Wyandots as ‘the nation of 
all Canada, the most remarkable for its defects and virtues.” When 
Jacques Cartier ascended the St. Lawrence, he found them esta- 
blished near Hochelega, now Montreal; and when Champlain 
entered the same river, their war with the Iroquois had already 
commenced, and that enterprising officer accompanied one of their 
parties in a hostile expedition against their enemies. The events of 
that war were most disastrous, and they were driven from their 
country to the northern shore of Lake Huron. But distance 
afforded no security, and the Iroquois pursued them with relentless 
fury. Famine, disease, and war made frightful havoe among them, 
and the accounts of their sufferings, given by the old missionaries, 
who witnessed and shared them, aimost task the belief of the reader. 
They were literally hunted from their resting place, and the feeble 
remnant of this once powerful and haughty tribe owed their pre- 
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servation to the protection of the Sioux, in whose country, west of 
Lake Superior, they found safety and tranquillity. In a few years, 
however, the power of the Iroquois was crippled by their wars with 
the French, and the Wyandots descended Lake Superior, and occu- 
pied the land about old Michilimackinac. When the French fort 
at Detroit was first established in 1701, this tribe was invited to . 
settle in its vicinity, and their services were important in resisting 
the hostile operations, which the Foxes long conducted against the 
infant colony. Their final migration was to the plains of Sandusky, 
and here they resided, when the ill-fated expedition of Crawford 
was consummated by his horrible sacrifice at the stake. : 

This tribe is at the head of the great Indian family. How this 
preéminence was acquired, there is none now to tell. They were 
the guardians of the great council fire, and they alone had the 
privilege of sending their messengers, with the well known creden- 
tials, wampum and tobacco, to summon the other tribes to meet 
their uncle, the Wyandot, when any important subject required 
general deliberation. In the calamities, occasioned by the victo- 
rious career of the Iroquois, the site of this fire had been often 
changed, but always with the prescribed ceremonial, and with 
proper notice to all, who had a right to convene around it. In 
1812, the fire was at Brownstown, at the mouth of the Detroit 
river; but it was extinguished in blood. And the whole institution 
has now disappeared, and will soon be remembered only in the 
traditionary stories, which it is the province of age to repeat, and of 
youth to learn. 

The Wyandots are divided into seven bands or tribes. There 
are three Turtle tribes; namely, the Little Turtle, the Water 
Turtle, and the Large Land Turtle tribes; the Porcupine tribe, 
the Deer tribe, the Bear tribe, and the Snake tribe. Their offices 
are in form elective, but in reality hereditary, and the succession 
is through the female line. A chief is succeeded by his sister’s son, 
or by the nearest male relative in that descent. There was formerly 
a. great chief, called Sarstaritzee, and by the English the Half King. 
But the office, not being suitable to the declining fortunes of the 
Wyandots, has been abolished. A peace chief is at the head of 
each tribe, and the chief of the Porcupine tribe is now the acknow- 
ledged head of the nation. The seven chiefs are called the coun- 
sellors, and they constitute the actual government of the Wyandots. 

In 1812, Tarhé or the Crane, an aged and venerable man, was 
the principal chief of the Porcupine tribe of the Wyandot nation. 
He lived at Upper Sandusky, about one hundred miles from the 
mouth of the Detroit river, and there he was surrounded by his, 
counsellors, and by almost all his people. A small party, amount- 
ing to about sixty persons, including men, women, and children, 
lived upon the River Aux Canards near Malden, in Canada, and 
another party of about two hundred and fifty persons, lived on the 
American shore of the Detroit river, nearly opposite the British 
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post at its mouth. Such was the distribution of the Wyandot nation 
at the delaration of war in 1812. 
When the Crane became satisfied that a war between the United 
States and Great Britain was inevitable, he directed the proper 
measures to be taken for convening a general council at Browns- 
town ; and alarmed at the situation of his own people, he attended 
in person with his confidential counsellor Between-the-logs, and with 
the principal Shawnese chief, Black-hoof. At this council the 
Wyandots were asked by the Potawatomies, Chippewas, and Ot- 
tawas, whether they intended to take hold of the British hatchet, 
which was offered to them. Walk-in-the-water, who was at the 
head of the Wyandots on the American side of the river Detroit, 
and was the chief speaker of the nation, answered ; ‘ No, we will 
not take up the hatchet against our father the Long-knife. ['The 
Americans.|] Our two fathers are about to fight, but we red men 
have no concern in their quarrel, and it is best for us to sit still, and 
remain neutral.’ This advice was generally approved; but the result 
of the council having been communicated to the British authorities, 
immediate measures were taken-to counteract a decision so adverse 
to their hopes. A council was convened at Malden, which was 
attended by the chiefs of the various tribes in the vicinity. Elliott, 
‘the Indian agent, and the British commanding officer, were present. 
The former demanded of the Wyandots, whether they had advised 
the other tribes to remain neutral. To this, Walk-in-the-water 
answered ; ‘ We have, and we believe it is best for us, and for our 
brethren. We have no wish to be involved in a war with our father, 
the Long-knife, for we know by experience that we have nothing 
to gain by it, and we beg our father, the British, not to force us to 
war. We remember, in the former war between our fathers, the 
British and the Long-knife, we were both defeated, and we the red 
men lost our country; and you, our father, the British, made peace 
with the Long-knife without our knowledge, and you gave ourcountry 
to him. You still said to us, my children, you must fight for your coun- 
try, for the Long-knife will take it from you. We did as you advised 
us, and we were defeatedwith the loss of our best chiefs and warriors, 
andof our land. And we still remember your conduct toward us when 
we were defeated at the foot of the rapids of the Miami. We sought 
safety for our wounded in your fort. But what was your conduct ? 
You closed your gates against us, and we had to retreat the best 
Way we could. And then we made peace with the Americans, 
and have enjoyed peace with them ever since. And now you wish 
us, your red children, again to take up the hatchet against our 
father, the Long-knife. We say again, we do not wish to have 
any thing to do with the war. Fight your own battles, but let us, 
your red children, enjoy peace.’ 

' Elliott here interrupted the speaker, and said; ‘That is Ameri- 
can talk, and I shall hear no more of it. If you do not stop, I will 
direct my soldiers to take you and the chiefs, and keep you prison- 
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ers, and will consider you as our enemies.’ Walk-in-the-water 
then took his seat, to consult the other chiefs ; and Round-head, 
who had openly espoused the British interest, and who was the 
chief of the small party of Wyandots living in Canada, immediately 
rose, and said, ‘ Father, listen to your children. You say, that the 
talk just delivered by my friend Walk-in-the-water, is American 
talk, and that you cannot hear any more of it; and if persisted in, 
you will take the chiefs prisoners, and treat them as enemies. Now 
hear me. Iam a chief, and am acknowledged to be such. I speak 
the sentiments of the chiefs of the tribes, assembled round your 
council fire. I now come forward, and take hold of your war 
hatchet, and will assist you to fight against the Americans!’ He 
was followed by Tecumthé and the Prophet, and by two Wyandot 
chiefs, Worrow and Split-log, the former residing in Canada, and 
the latter in the United States. Walk-in-the-water, and his asso- 
ciates, still declined the invitation. Elliott then arose and said, 
‘My children, I am now well pleased at what you have done ; that 
you have accepted. the hatchet of your British father, and are will- 
ing to assist him in fighting against the Americans. As for these 
men, my friend Walk-in-the-water, and the others, I shall bring 
them and their people to this side of the river, where I can have 
them under my own eye, for they are in my way at Brownstown.’ 
Walk-in-the-water made no reply, but left the council house, 
and recrossed the river, to communicate the result to the Crane. 
Apprehensive for his personal safety, the old chief and his attend- 
ants instantly left Brownstown, and returned to the people at 
Upper Sandusky. A detachment of the British troops, under the 
command of Captain Muir, with a party of the militia under Cap- 
tain Caldwell, amounting to about three hundred men, accompanied 
by Round-head and Tecumthé, with two hundred Indians, crossed 
the river the same night. They surrounded, and took prisoners, 
the Brownstown Wyandots, and compelled them to embark in their 
boats. They were then carried to Malden. A few days before this 
occurrence, this party had sent a deputation to the American gene- 
ral at Detroit, at the head of which was Walk-in-the-water, repre- 
senting their exposed condition, and requesting that a block house 
might be erected at Brownstown for their defence. Why this 
obviously useful measure was not adopted, we cannot tell. ‘The 
proposition evinces the earnest desire of the party to be protected 
in their neutrality. pac 
About a year after this, the Crane proposed to General Harri- 
son, who was then encamped with his army at Seneca, that a formal 
embassy should be sent by the Wyandots, to their brethren in the 
British camp, and to all the Indians, who adhered to the British 
cause, advising them to consult their true interest, and retire to their 
own country. The proposition was approved by General Harrison, 
and the Crane was requested to take such measures, as appeared 
most proper to give it effect. 
Vor Il.—January 1831. 9 
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Between-the-logs was appointed the ambassador, and a small 
escort of eight warriors, commanded by Skootash, the principal 
war chief of the nation, was selected to accompany him. Two 
speeches were sent by the Crane, one to be delivered privately to 
his own people, and the other publicly to the British Indians. 

The Wyandot embassy arrived at Brownstown in safety, and the 
following morning a general council assembled to hear the message 
from their uncle. The multitude was prodigious, and. Elliott and 
McKee, the British agents, were present. We have been told, that 
Between-the-logs arose in the midst of this host of enemies, and 
delivered with unshaken firmness the following speech from the 
Crane, which had been entrusted to him. 

‘Brothers, the red men, who are engaged in fighting for the 
British king, listen! These words are from me, Tarhé, and they 
are also the words of the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawnese, and 
Senecas. 

‘Our American father has raised his war pole, and collected a 
large army of his warriors. They will soon march to attack the 
British. He does not wish to destroy his red children, their wives,’ 
and families.. He wishes you to separate yourselves from the 
British, and bury the hatchet you have raised. He will be merciful 
to you. You can then return to your own lands, and hunt the game, 
as you formerly did.. I request you to consider your situation, and 
act wisely in this important matter ; and not wantonly destroy your 
own people. Brothers, whoever feels disposed to accept this advice 
will come forward and take hold of this belt of wampum, which I 
have in my hand and offer to you. I hope you will not refuse to 
accept it in the presence of your British father, for you are inde- 
pendent of him. Brothers, we have done, and we hope you will 
decide wisely.’ 

Not a hand moved to accept the offered pledge of peace. The 
spell was too potent to be broken by charms like these ; but Round- 
head arose, and addressed the embassy. 

‘Brothers, the Wyandots from the Americans, we have heard 
your talk, and will not listen to it. We will not forsake the stand- 
ard of our British father, nor lay down the hatchet we have raised. 
I speak the sentiments of all now present, and I charge you, that 
you faithfully deliver our talk to the Ameriean commander, and 
tell him it is our wish he would send more men against us, for alk 
that has passed between us, I do not call fighting. We are not 
satisfied with the number of men he sends to contend against us. 
We want to fight in good earnest.’ 

Elliott then spoke. ‘My children; as you now see that my 
children here are determined not to forsake the cause of their 
British father, I wish you to carry a message back with you. Tell 
my wife, your American father, that I want her to cook the pro- 
visions for me, and my red children, more faithfully than she has 
done. She has not done her duty. And if she receives this as an 
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insult, and feels disposed to fight, tell her to bring more men, than 
she ever brought before, as our former skirmishes I do not call 
fighting. If she wishes to fight with me and my children, she must 
not burrow in the earth like a ground hog, where she is inacces- 
sible. She must come out and fight fairly.’ 

To this, Between-the-logs replied. ‘ Brothers, Iam directed by 
my American father to inform you, that if you reject the advice 
given you, he will march here with a large army, and if he should 
find any of the red people opposing him in his passage through this 
country, he will trample them under his feet. You cannot stand 
before him. 

‘And now for myself, I earnestly entreat you to consider the 
good talk I have brought, and listen to it. Why would you devote 
yourselves, your women, and your children, to destruction? Let 
me tell you, if you should defeat the American army this time, you 
have not done. Another will come on, and if you defeat that, still 
another will appear, that you cannot withstand ; one that will come 
like the waves of the great water, and overwhelm you, and sweep 
~ you from the face of the earth. If you doubt the account I 
give of the force of the Americans, you can send some of your 
people, in whom you have confidence, to examine their army and 
navy. They shall be permitted to return in safety. The truth is, 
your British father deceives you. He boasts of the few victories he 
gains, but he never tells you of his defeats, of his armies being 
slaughtered, and his vessels taken on the big water. He keeps all 
these things to himself. 

‘And now, father, let me address a few words to you. Your 
request shall be granted. I will bear your message to my Ameri- 
can father. It is true, none of your children appear willing to 
forsake your standard, and it will be the worse for them. You 
compare the Americans to ground hogs, and complain of their 
mode of fighting. I must confess, that a ground hog is a ve 
difficult animal to contend with. He has such sharp teeth, suc 
an inflexible temper, and such an unconquerable spirit, that he 
is truly a dangerous enemy, especially when he is in his own hole. 
But, father, let me tell you, you can have your wish. Before many 
days, you will see the ground hog come floating on yonder lake, 
paddling his canoe toward your hole; and then, father, you will 
have an opportunity of attacking your formidable enemy in any 
way you may think best.’ 

This speech terminated the proceedings of the council. All the 
Indians, except the Wyandots, dispersed, and they secretly assem- 
bled to hear the message sent’to them by their own chief. 

Governments frequently preserve their forms, long after essential 
changes occur in their institutions, and the Turkish edicts are yet 
dated from the Imperial stirrup, although the successors of Amurath 
have long since exchanged the camp for the seraglio. The Crane’s 
message was a peremptory mandate, evincing in its manner, that 
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the time has been, when sterner authority was exercised by the 
Wyandot chiefs, than they would now assume, or the warriors 
obey. 

The Wyandots were directed to quit Skorah [the term in the 
Huron dialect for British] immediately. 

This message was faithfully delivered to the Wyandots, and pro- 
duced its full effect upon them. They requested Between-the-logs 
to inform the Crane, that they were in fact prisoners, but that they 
had taken firm hold of his belt of wampum, and would not fire 
another gun. They promised, that on the advance of the Ameri- 
can army, they would quit the British troops, as soon as it was safe 
to take that decisive measure. And such in fact was the result. 
When General Proctor left the country, his Wyandot allies aban- 
doned him, a few miles from the mouth of the river Tranche, and 
retired into the forest. Thence they sent a message to General 
Harrison, imploring his mercy. 


In a note, the North American Review adds as follows: 


Every Indian speech is accompanied by its appropriate belt, 
which is deposited with the chief speaker. These belts constitute 
the records of the tribe. They are formed of wampum, which is 
small beads manufactured from shells for this purpose.. These 
beads are strung upon sinews, and are then united into a belt. 
The beads are generally white, blue, or black, and a symbolical 
meaning is attached to their disiribution. ‘The memory is aided 
by the faculty of association, and the speeches are repeated at 
stated intervals, and thus preserved for posterity. We have seen a 
very ancient belt of the Wyandots, and heard the speech repeated 
in a language, bearing little resemblance to that now spoken by 
them. 

The facts connected with this deportation of the Wyandots and 
the embassy from the Crane, we have received from Mrs. Walker, 
a respectable half Wyandot woman, and her two sons, Isaac and 
William. The former is the public interpreter at Upper Sandusky, 
and the latter is the teacher of the Missionary school at that place. 
Both are intelligent and well educated, and both are men of 
integrity. They and their mother were with the Wyandots of 
Brownstown, and were taken across the Detroit river. And they 
were present at the great council, where Belween-the-logs delivered 
his speech. 

We are also indebted to Mr. Stickney, then the United States 
agent for the Wyandots, for his account of the transaction. And 
we may add, that the general facts respecting the capture of these 
people were known to us at the time; and that we were present 
when the ambassador received his instructions ; and we heard the 
Crane, when he made his report to General Harrison of the result. 


For the subsequent conversion to Christianity, the pious life, 
and happy death of this eminent chief, Between-the-logs, our read- 
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ers may consult the Methodist Magazine, Vol. X, for 1827; in 
which they will find, too, an excellent steel plate engraved portrait 
of this chief; and also of Ma-nun-cue, another Christian chief, and 
preacher, of the same tribe, who is yet living. 


~ 





CHARACTERISTICS.—THE CONFERENCE OF 1784. 


[ We return our thanks to the Rev. Thomas Ware, for the very inte- 
resting, though brief, sketch which we give below. Mr. Ware is one of 
the oldest American itinerant ministers now living. We are pleased 
to perceive. that he still writes so clear and firm a hand, and assure 
him that his ‘sketch’ has not only given us very little ‘trouble,’ to 
fit it for the hands of the printer,—but has afforded us much grati- 
fication. We wish we could get from him, or some other of ‘ our 
fathers,’ similar sketches of the ‘twenty or more’ other worthies of 
*84, ‘who had nearly equal, and some. of them, in some respects, 
paramount claims’ to Asbury, and Tunnell, and Gill, and Pedizord : 
—names which shall be ever dear to us, and embalmed in our latest 
memory. 

We saw, some time since, a Circular addressed to the Cler 
and Laity of the Prostestant Episcopal Church of the United States, 
soliciting from them materials for the compilation of ‘ Annals’ of the 
American Protestant Episcopal Church. In the language of that 
Circular, we too say, there are yet surviving a few venerable ones 
both among the ministers and members of our Church, who are 
living chronicles of our past. ecclesiastical history. To procure 
from them, as far as may yet be practicable, such facts connected 
with the Church and its concerns, as ought to be preserved for the 
benefit of the future historian, is surely an object important to us 
all, and one which, if not speedily effected, must soon be placed 
beyond our reach for ever. We repeat our settled conviction of 
the necessity of greater efforts to gather together such scattered 
fragments of our earlier history, which diligence and care, under 
some suitable direction, may yet snatch from oblivion. Our hoary 
headed fathers are fast falling around us, and such materials are 
daily becoming more and more scarce, or more inaccessible. We 
do not presume, indeed, to offer ourselves for the arduous task 
of historians. Yet it would afford us great pleasure to be made 
humble instruments in collecting materials, and laying these up in 
this Magazine and Review, as in a common repository, from which 
some future historian may draw. And as specimens of the-mode 
of effecting this, easily for the writers, conveniently for us, and 
pleasingly and profitably even for present readers, we refer again 
to the interesting Letters on Methodism in Charleston, S. C., (by 
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the Rev. James O. Andrew,) which appeared in our number for 
January 1830 ; to the article on the History of Methodism in Wash- 
ington county, Ohio, (by the Rev. Samuel Hamilton,) in our num- 
ber for October 1830; and now to the following Characteristics, 
by the Rev. Thomas Ware. ] 


For the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review. 


Dear Breturen,—I forward to you a short extract from my 
Journal, which you may, if you think worth while, give a place 
in the Quarterly Review: otherwise you may lay it aside, without 
offence. 

In the spring of 1784, i attended my first Conference. At this 
Conference, which was held in Baltimore, there were a goodly 
number of itinerants; and although there were but few on whose 
heads time had begun to snow, yet many appeared to be wayworn 
and weatlierbeaten into premature old age. 

The whole number of Methodist itinerants in America, at that 
time, was 83: stations and circuits, 64;—and members, 14,988. 
{ doubt if there has ever been a Conference held by us at which 
there were an equal number, in proportion to the whole, so dead 
to the world, and indeed so gifted and enterprising, as were the 
preachers of 1784. They had much to suffer in that early period 
of our history, and especially through our revolutionary struggles. 

Amongst those pioneers, Asbury stood chief, by mutual consent. 
There was something in his person, his eye, his mien, and in the 
music of his voice, that interested all who saw and heard him. He 
was naturally witty and satirical; but grace and good sense pre- 
dominated ; so that he never let himself down beneath the dignity 
of a man, and a man of God. In prayer, he excelled. And had 
he been equally eloquent in preaching, he would have excited uni- 
versal admiration. On hearing him the first time, you would not 
fail to be disappointed. From his prayer, your expectations would 
be raised to the highest pitch. And although he always preached 
well, yet the sermon fell so far below the prayer, in a natural flow 
of thought and expression, so expansive and appropriate, that yon 
would not fail to notice and regret the falling off, when the text 
came to be discussed. Perhaps we may in part account for this 
by a remark made by the late Freeborn Garrettson, in preaching 
his funeral sermon. Mr. Asbury, said the venerable Garrettson, 
prayed the best, and he prayed the most, of any one I ever knew. 
His long and constant travels prevented his preaching as often as 
some others; but he could find a throne of grace, if not a congre- 
gation, upon the road. 

Next to him, in the estimation of thousands, stood the placid 
Tunnell, the philosophic Gill, and the sentimental Pedicord. And 
it were hard to tell to which of those primitive missionaries the pre- 
éminence could justly be given. Tunnell and Gill were both detect- 
ive in physical powers. Pedicord was surcharged with the dew of 
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sensibility : but they were all the children of nature, not of art ; 
and especially Pedicord and Tunnell. A sailor one day chanced 
to pass by where Tunnell was preaching acepes a consider- 
able time to listen,—and was observed to be much affected. He 
then went to his companions, and said,—‘ I have been listening 
to a man who has been dead, and has been to heaven. He is now 
returned, and is telling the people all about the other world ;’ and 
declared he had never been so much affected with any thing he 
ever saw or heard. 

And truly, to see Tunnell, who generally very much resembled a 
dead man, and hear him, with a strong musical voice, pour forth a 
flood of heavenly eloquence, which he frequently did, it would seem 
as if he were a messenger from the invisible world. I have heard his 
auditors say, ‘ The face of Tunnell shone to-day as the face of an 
angel.’ 

Gill was eagle-eyed, and by those whose optics were strong like 
his, he was deemed one of a thousand: but to the weak eyed he 
often soared out of sight. When hearing him, I resembled a 
favorite spaniel, with which, when a boy, I was sent to guard the 
fields of corn against the.depredations of the pilfering crows. How 
often have I seen my Fidell dart off in pursuit of them, as if he 
expected soon to lay the pilferers captive at my feet. While they 
flew low, he exerted every nerve; but when they soared on high, 
I have seen him stop, sit himself down, and howl ;—doubtless with 
distress, because be could follow them no farther. Gill was not 
therefore a favorite preacher of mine. But in conversation, when 
an opportunity was enjoyed to ask questions, I have seldom, if 
ever, known his equal. Not Jonathan and David were, either to 
other, more tenderly attached than Tunnell and Gill. 

Pedicord was handsomely formed. His countenance bespoke 
intelligence, and much sensibility. His voice was soft, and remark- 
ably plaintive ; and he had the art of touching his hearers at once. 
I have seen the tear start, and the head fall, before he had uttered 
three sentences, which were generally sententious. Nor did he 
raise expectations to disappoint them. And if'he could not, like 
Tunnell, bind his auditors with chains of adamant, he could draw 
them after him with cords of silk. Never was a man, in our parts, 
more tenderly beloved than he: and had the umpirage been left to 
me which of the three was preéminent, I should have said,—there 
was none like Pedicord ;—but—he was my spiritual father. 

To these I might add twenty more, who had-nearly equal, and 
some of them in some respects paramount claims, with those I have 
named ; and it is much to be regretted that so few of them have 
left any written memorials of themselves. T. Ware, 


Salem, (N. J.) Dec. 30, 1880. 
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PORTRAIT OF ST. PAUL. 


The Portrait of St. Paul: or, the True Model for Christians and 
Pastors. Translated from a French Manuscript of the late Rev. 
John William de la Flechere, Vicar of Madeley. By Rev. Josuua 
Gitpin, Vicar of Rockwardine, in the county of Salop. One 
volume 12mo. pp. 342. New-York, published by J. Emory & B. 
Waugh, for the Methodist Episcopal Church, at the Conference 
Office, 14 Crosby-street. 


Arter the Holy Scriptures, and, in subordination to these, the 
works of Mr. John Wesley, the writings of John Fletcher are held 
next in estimation, we believe, by the whole body of Wesleyan 
Methodists throughout the world. One of the least excellencies of 
his works, (though this is by no means a small one,) is the purity 
of his language ;—such, says Mr. Wesley, as scarcely any foreigner 
ever wrote before. It is, indeed, remarkable, that one to whom 
the English tongue was not vernacular, (for Mr. Fletcher was a 
native of Switzerland,) and who could not speak it at all till after 
his arrival at manhood, should in no very great while afterward 
have become one of the best writers in the language,—even in that 
Augustan age of English literature. He had, indeed, commenced 
the study of the rudiments of the English tongue before he left 
Geneva, in the then celebrated university of which he had pursued 
his general studies in letters and the sciences, with most distinguish- 
ed assiduity and ability, and with corresponding success. We do 
not recollect to have seen it any where stated at what precise time, 
or period of his age, he first visited England. It was certainly, 
however, some considerable time after he had left the university. 
For, subsequently to this, he was sent by his father to Lentzbourg, 
a small town in one of the Swiss cantons, where he acquired the 
German language, and afterward spent some time at home, in stu- 
dying Hebrew, and perfecting his acquaintance with mathematics. 
He also visited Portugal and Flanders, with a view of adopting a 
military life, instead of the clerical, for which his parents, and we 
doubt not his Father in heaven, had designed him. Before he had 
arrived at the age of twenty, says his excellent biographer, (the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson, ) 

‘His theological studies gave place to the systems of Vauban and 
Cohorn, and he evidently preferred the camp to the church. All the 
remonstrances of his friends, on this apparent change in his disposi- 
tion, were totally ineffectual ; and, had it not been for repeated disap- 
pointments, he would have wielded another sword than that of the 
Spirit. Happily, his projects for the field were constantly baffled and 
blasted by the appointments of that God, who reserved him for a more 
important scene of action. His choice of the army is, however, to be 
imputed rather to principle than inclination. On the one hand, he 
detested the irregularities and vices to which a military life would expose 
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him: on the other, he dreaded the condemnation he might incur, by 
acquitting himself unfaithfully in the pastoral office. He conceived it 
abundantly easier to toil for glory in fields of blood, than to labour for 
God, with unwearied perseverance, in the vineyard of the church. He 
believed himself qualified rather for military operations, than for spirit- 
ual employments, and the exalted ideas he entertained of the holy 
ministry determined him to seek some other profession, more adapted 
to the weakness of humanity.* 


Mr. Fletcher afterward himself stated that he went through his 
studies with a design of entering into holy orders; but that, upon 
serious reflection, feeling himself unequal to so great a burden, and 
disgusted by the necessity he should be under (at Geneva) to sub- 
scribe the doctrine of predestination, he yielded to the desire of 
some of his friends who wished him to go into the army. But just 
before he was quite engaged in a military employment, he met with 
such disappointments, (by the good providence of God doubtless, ) 
as occasioned his visiting England. The following anecdote 
respecting him and his companions on their arrival, beside its inte- 
rest in other respects, will serve to illustrate the remark above made 
of his nearly total ignorance of the English tongue at that period. 


‘Coming to the custom-house in London, with some other young 
gentlemen, none of whom could speak any English, they were treated 
with the utmost surliness and ill manners by some brutish custom-house 
officers. These not only took out, and jumbled together, all the things 
that were in their portmanteaus, but took away their letters of recom- 
mendation, telling them, ‘ All letters must be sent by the post.” 

From hence they went to an inn; but here they were under another 
difficulty. As they spoke no English they could not tell how ‘to 
exchange their foreign into English money; till Mr. Fletcher, going to 
the door, heard a well dressed Jew talking French. He told him the 
difficulty they were under with regard to the exchange of money. The 
Jew replied, ‘Give me your money, and I will get it changed in five 
minutes.” Mr. Fletcher, without delay, gave him his purse, in which 
were ninety pounds. As soon as he came back to his company, he told 
them what he had done. They all cried out with one voice, ‘“‘ Then 
your money is gone. You need never expect to see a crown or a doit 
of it any more. Men are constantly waiting about the doors of these 
inns, on purpose to take in young strangers.” Seeing no remedy, no 
way to help himself, he could only commend his cause to God. And 
that was enough. Before they had done breakfast, in came the Jew, 
and brought him the whole money.’ 


He afterward, for about eighteen months, under the direction of 
a gentleman to whom he had been recommended for the purpose, 
applied himself diligently to the study both of the English language 
particularly, and of polite literature in general. At the expiration 
of this time he became a tutor in the family of Thomas Hill, Esq., 
in Shropshire. It was during his residence in this family that he 





* Benson’s Life of Fletcher, pp. 23-4. t Ib. pp, 25-6. 
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had the first notice of the people called Methodists. The follow- 
ing is his own account of this important era (important to millions 
beside himself) in the eventful history of his valuable life. 

‘When Mr. Hill went to London to attend the parliament, he took 
his family and Mr. Fletcher with him. While they stopped at St. 
Albans, he walked out into the town, and did not return till they were 
set out for.London. A horse being left for him, he rode after, and 
overtook them in the evening. Mr. Hill asking him why he stayed 
behind? He said, “ As I was walking, I met with a poor old woman, 
who talked so sweetly of Jesus Christ, that I knew not how the time 
passed away.” ‘I shall wonder,” said Mrs. Hill, “if our tutor does 
not turn Methodist by and by.” ‘ Methodist, madam,” said he, “ pray 
what is that?” She replied, “‘ Why, the Methodists are a people that 
do nothing but pray: they are praying all day and all night.” ‘ Are 
they ?” said he, ‘then, by the help of God, I will find them out if they 
be above ground.” He did find them out not long after, and was 
admitted into the Society. And from this time, whenever he was in 
town, he met in Mr. Richard Edwards’s class. This he found so pro- 
fitable to his soul, that he lost no opportunity of meeting. And he 
retained a peculiar regard for Mr. Edwards to the day of his death.’* 


It might be well for such as think lightly of classmeetings as a 
means of grace, or that they at least have little or no occasion for 
them, to notice particularly the trait just mentioned in the character 
of Fletcher, and in what rank the privilege of meeting in a class was 
held in his estimation. 

Qne of the earliest works composed by Mr. Fletcher was his 
admirable treatise entitled, ‘.n Appeal to matter of fact and common 
sense: or a rational demonstration of man’s corrupt and lost estate.’ 
It was written previously to his engagement in the Calvinistic con- 
troversy ; but not published till a year or two afterward. Of this 
excellent work his able and evangelical biographer says, ‘I hardly 
know a treatise that has been so universally read, or made so emi- 
nently usefil.’t 

With the exception of the work just named, and that the title of 
which is placed at the head of this article, Mr. Fletcher’s pen, while 
health permitted him to write at all, was chiefly employed on con- 
troversial subjects. His works, indeed, are a monumental proof 
that controversy, even with the most provoking and bitter antago- 
nists, may be conducted, and most triumphantly too, without the 
slightest inconsistency with the heavenly ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit. Few men, probably, whose lives were not protracted 
to a greater length than his, were ever more deeply, more intense- 
Ph or (from the time that he was providentially called or rather 

orced into this field) more constantly engaged in controversy, than 


this holy man of God. Yet we doubt whether any man, since the 
days of the Apostles, was ever more thoroughly imbued with a 
spirit of the most ardent, pure, and exalted piety,—more sincerely 


* Benson’s Life of Fletcher, pp. 27-8, t Ib, p,465, 
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and uniformly meek and lowly in heart,—or more literally clothed 
with humility. Reluctant praise has been extorted for him, as a 
controvertist, even from opponents of the theological system which 
he vindicated. A reviewer of his Life by Benson, in the Christian 
Observer for June 1805, admits without hesitation that he believes 
Mr. Fletcher’s motives for writing his controversial pieces were pure 
and upright ; that in his manner of conducting the controversy, he 
had decidedly the advantage of his antagonists; that he was an 
acute and animated disputant, and undoubtedly superior in talents 
and learning to all his opponents. His biographer most justly adds, 
that his controversial works were a model also of a Christian tem- 
per, as well as of convincing argument. , 

Although Mr. Fletcher was at first very reluctantly drawn to 
engage in controversy, and often would have relinquished it had a 
sense of duty permitted him, yet there is abundant reason to believe 
that ultimately he did not repent the toil he had gone through, in 
discussing and elucidating the important topics in his various works. 
And certain we are that, however painfully to himself, he was thus 
made of God the honored and successful instrument in proving and 
elucidating the most vital truths of Christianity, in refuting perni- 
cious and destructive errors, in exhibiting and exhorting to the most 
exalted Christian privileges, and in exposing and warning against 
the dangers which most imminently threaten the spiritual life. His 
writings uniformly tend to humble the pride of man, to exalt the 
grace and love of God in Christ, to check equally Antinomianism 
on one hand, and Pharisaism on the other, and to guard all pro- 
fessed followers of the Lord Jesus against lukewarmness and indo- 
lence, whether in spirit or in conduct. 

His own opinion of the utility and necessity of controversy on 
some occasions, (while, as to his own feelings, he declared at the 
same time that he often longed to be out of it,) was expressed in 
his own peculiarly easy and happy manner as follows.. Mr. Hill, 
one of his opponents, had said, 


‘ That a concern for ‘‘ mourning backsliders, and such as have been 
distressed by reading Mr. Wesley’s Minutes, or the Vindication of 
them,” had induced him to write: ‘‘ Permit me to inform you in my 
turn,” says Mr. Fletcher,* “ that a fear lest Dr. Crisp’st balm should 
be applied, instead of the balm of Gilead, to Laodicean loiterers, who 
may haply have been brought to penitential distress, obliges me to 
answer you in the same public manner in which you address me. Some 
of our friends will undoubtedly blame us for not yet dropping the con- 
tested point ; but others will candidly consider, that controversy, though 
not desirable in itself, yet properly managed, has a hundred times 
rescued truth groaning under the lash of triumphant error. We are 
indebted to our Lord’s controversies with the Pharisees and Scribes for 
a considerable part of the four Gospels. And, to the end of the world, 
the church will bless God for the spirited manner in which St. Paul, in 


* Third Check. ¢ Dr. Crisp was an Antinomian in doctrine. 
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his Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, defended the controverted 
point of a believer’s present justification by faith, as well as for the 
steadiness with which St. James, St. John, St. Peter, and St. Jude, 
carried on their important controversy with the Nicolaitans, who abused 
St. Paul’s doctrine to Antinomian purposes. Had it not been for con- 
troversy, Romish priests would to this day feed us with Latin masses 
and a wafer god. Some bold propositions advanced by Luther against 
the doctrine of indulgences, unexpectedly brought on the Reformation. 
They were so irrationally attacked by the infatuated Papists, and so 
scripturally defended by the resolute Protestants, that these kingdoms 
opened their eyes, and saw thousands of images and errors fall before 
the ark of evangelical truth.’* 


We have now the pleasure, however, to invite the attention of 
our readers to a work from the pen of Fletcher, not controversial. 
It is one for all denominations of professing Christians, and for 
every individual member, as well as for the ministers of the sanctu- 
ary ;—a work on experimental and practical piety. Of this the 
contents of the titlepage, placed at the head of this article, are a 
sufficient indication. This work was commenced, and nearly com- 
pleted, during Mr. Fletcher’s last sojourn in Switzerland, where, 
among his native mountains, he spent several years (from Decem- 
ber 1777 to April 1781) for the benefit of his health. It may there- 
fore be considered as one of his most mature productions, written 
in full view of death and eternity,—the fruit of his ripest expe- 
rience, and holiest meditations. He died on the 14th of August, 
1785, a few years only after his return to England. ‘The Portrait 
of St. Paul was originally written in French, Mr. Fletcher’s native 
tongue, and was designed for publication in Switzerland. Mr. 
Perronet, junior, on a visit to Mr. Fletcher, in the neighbourhood 
of Nyon, in July 1780, says, ‘I found him to-day sitting in his small 
apartment, surrounded with his books and papers, “ finishing” the 
first part of one of his pieces.’ 

Mr. Fletcher had intended leaving Nyon for England in Sep- 
tember.. But when he came to collect the different parts of his 
manuscript, in order to have it printed and distributed in his native 
country before his return to England, a great part of it could not 
be found; and after very many searches for it, he patiently set 
himself to write it over again. Those only who have had some 
experience of this sort, can well imagine the nature of such a trial, 
especially to one in feeble health, and just ready, after years of 
toil and pain, to leave a foreign country for home. The following 
is his own account of this circumstance, in a letter to Mr. William 
Perronet, dated September 20, 1780. 

‘The misfortune I hint at in my French letter, is the misplacing of 
a considerable part of my manuscript. After a thousand searches, 
giving it up as lost, I fell to work again; went through the double 
toil, and when I had done, last night, I accidentally found what I had 


* Benson’s Life of Fletcher, p. 166. 
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mislaid. This has thrown me back a great deal. The Lord’s will be 
done in all things. I thank God, I have been kept from fretting on the 
occasion; though I would not, for a great deal, have such another 


trial.’* 


This little incident,—little to-us now, though serious to. him 
then,—may serve perhaps still more to endear this work (for it 
is evidently the Portrait of St. Paul that is meant) to those who 
love and revere the memory of its author. A large portion of it, 
as thus appears, was twice written by him, and as with his dying 
hand. For the translation of it from the French language, we are 
indebted to the Rev. Joshua Gilpin, a clergyman of the Church of 
England; who published, beside, a short Life of Mr. Fletcher, 
and was also the author of that most engaging little work, entitled, 
‘A Monument of Parental Affection.’ 

We believe the Portrait of St. Paul was never published in the 
French language. Mr. Gilpin’s translation was made directly from 
Mr. Fletcher’s original manuscript. We could have wished an 
opportunity to compare a few passages of the translation with the 
original. This, however, cannot be had. And although every one, 
at all acquainted with the subject, knows how frequently difficult, 
and sometimes almost impracticable, it is to transfuse the precise- 
ideas of an original into any translation, yet the high and well esta- 
blished character of the author of that before us, is a sufficient 
guarantee of its general accuracy, and of its strict fidelity. 

But we feel that we are keeping the reader too long from the 
work itself. He is by this time, doubtless, anxious to know some- 
thing of its plan and outlines, and to hear what were Fletcher’s 
own views and objects in the labour of preparing it. 

This book, then, though called by the general title of its leading 
subject, ‘ The Portrait of St. Paul,’ consists, in reality, of several 
valuable treatises under distinct heads, though all deduced from, 
and having a close. connexion with, the first and principal one 
above named. _ The Portrait of St. Paul, properly, is drawn:in 
forty ‘ Traits,’ under the following titles, viz. 

‘His early piety :—his Christian piety :—his intimate union with 
Christ by faith :—his extraordinary vocation to the holy ministry ; and 
in what that ministry consists :—his entire devotion to Jesus Christ :— 
his strength and his arms :—his power to bind, to loose, and to bless, 
in the name of the Lord :—the earnestness with which he began and 
continued to fill up the duties of his vocation :—the manner in which 
he divided his time between prayer, preaching, and thanksgiving :— 
the fidelity with which he announced the severe threatenings and con- 
solatory promises of the gospel :—his profound humility :—the inge- 
nuous manner in which he acknowledged and repaired his errors :— 
his detestation of party spirit and divisions :—his rejection of praise :— 
his universal love :—his particular love to the faithful :—his love to 


* Benson’s Life of Fletcher, p. 275. 
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those whose faith was wavering :—his love to his countrymen and his 
enemies :—his love to those whom he knew only by report :—his cha- 
rity toward the poor, in giving or procuring for them temporary relief :— 
his charity toward sinners, in offering them every spiritual assistance :— 
the engaging condescension of his humble charity :—his courage in 
defence of oppressed truth :—his prudence in frustrating the designs of 
his enemies :—his tenderness toward others, and his severity toward™ 
himself :—his love never degenerated into cowardice, but reproved 
and consoled as occasion required :—his perfect disinterestedness :— 
his condescension in labouring at times with his own hands, that he 
might preach industry by example as well as by precept :—the respect 
he manifested for the holy estate of matrimony, while Christian pru- 
dence engaged him to live in-a state of celibacy :—the ardour of his 
love :—his generous fears and succeeding consolations :—the grand 
subject of his glorying, and the evangelical manner in which he main- 
tained his superiority over false apostles :—his patience and fortitude 
under the severest trials :—his modest firmness before magistrates :— 
his courage in consoling his persecuted brethren :—his humble confi- 
dence in producing the seals of his ministry :—his readiness to seal 
with his blood the truths of the gospel :—the sweet suspense of his 
choice between life and death :—the constancy of his zeal and diligence 
to the end of his course :—his triumph over the evils of life and the 
terrors of death.’ 


The discussion of these titles, extends to page 108 of the volume. 

The second general division is, ‘ The Portrait of Lukewarm Minis- 
ters and False Apostles.’ This part is divided into eleven chapters. 
fn the first of these is exhibited ‘The portrait of lukewarm minis- 
ters :’ in the second, ‘ The portrait of false apostles.’ The remain- 
ing nine are occupied with answers to objections against the Portrait 
of St. Paul; and extend to page 154 of the volume. 

The third general division, being Part II of ‘The Portrait of St. 
Paul,’ sets forth ‘The doctrines of an evangelical Pastor,’ and is, 
in truth, a condensed Body of Divinity,—condensed by the latest 
hand of Fletcher, under the following titles, viz ;— 


‘The evangelical pastor preaches true repentance toward God :— 
How sin and the necessity of repentance entered into the world :—This 
doctrine is maintained by all the Christian churches :—Without evange- 
lical repentance, a lively faith in Christ, or regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit, will appear not only unnecessary, but absurd :—How the faith- 
ful pastor leads sinners to repentance :—How the prophets, Jesus 
Christ, his forerunner, and his apostles, prepared sinners for repent- 
ance :—Observations upon the repentance of worldly men :—The 
second point of doctrine insisted upon by the true minister, is a living 
faith :—The true minister goes on to announce a lively hope :—The 
true minister preaches Christian charity :—The true minister believes 
and preaches the three grand promises of God, together with the three 
great dispensations of grace :—The true minister studies the different 
dispensations, in order to qualify himself for the discharge of every part 
of his duty :—The different dispensations are produced by that lovely 
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variety with which the Almighty is pleased to distribute his favours :— 
The different preachers under these different dispensations :—The dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit is now in force, and the minister who 
preaches this dispensation cannot justly be esteemed an enthusiast :— 
The evangelical pastor defends the dispensation of the Spirit against 
all opposers. ; 

These important titles are treated of consecutively, down to 
page 278. 

The last general division is—‘ An Essay on the connection of 
Doctrines with Morality.’ It consists of ‘ Preliminary Observa- 
tions,’ and fifteen chapters, under the following heads, viz ;— 


‘Philosophers, so called, exalt themselves, without reason, against 
the doctrines of the gospel :—The doctrines of natural religion and 
philosophy are insufficient to produce true charity in the heart :—The 
great influence of doctrines upon morality :—How the doctrines of the 
gospel come in to the succour of morality :—Containing reflections 
upon the Apostles’ Creed :—The connection of morality with the 
second part of the Apostles’ Creed :—The, connection of morality with 
the third part of the Apostles’ Creed :—Consequences of the foregoing 
observations :—An appeal to experience :—An objection answered, 
which may be drawn from the ill conduct of unholy Christians, to prove 
the inutility of the doctrines of the gospel :—The same subject con- 
tinued :—Other reasons given for the little influence which the fore- 
going doctrines are observed to have upon Christians in general :— 
The doctrines of Christianity have an obscure side. The reasons of 
this obscurity. The error of some philosophers in this respect :—In 
answer to the grand objection of philosophers against the doctrines of 
the gospel, it is argued that the advantages of the redemption are ex- 
tended in different degrees, to all mankind, through every part of the 
world :—Reflections upon the danger to which modern Deists expose 
themselves.’ 


These topics are discussed, in order, to page 342, which closes 
the volume. From the very naming of them, we imagine there 
can be few, who take any interest at all in such disquisitions, who 
will not feel some desire to see what Fletcher has said on them. 
How the whole work was planned so as to accomplish its great 
original design,—to bring under one point of view the character 
both of a true Christian and of a good pastor, and to promote the 
formation and the highest improvement of each, may be better 
learned from the following extract from the author’s-excellent ‘Pre- 
face ;? which will also afford a brief specimen of his style. 

‘ Many celebrated writers have offered excellent treatises to the 
public, some on the character of a true Christian, and others on the 
duties of a good pastor. It were to be wished, that these two objects 
might be so closely united, as to fall under the same point of view: 
and to effect such a union is the design of this work, inewhich may be 
seen, at one view, what were the primitive Christians, and the apostolic 
pastors; and what they are required to be, who are called to follow 
them in the progress of piety. 
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As example is more powerful than precept, it was necessary that 
some person should be singled out, who was both an excellent Chris- 
tian, and an eminent minister of Jesus Christ. The person we fix upon 
is St. Paul, in whom these two characters were remarkably united, and 
a sketch of whose wondrous Portrait we endeavour to exhibit in the 
following pages. When this apostle is considered as a Christian, his 
diligence in fillmg up the duties of his vocation, his patience in times 
of trial, his courage in the midst of dangers, his perseverance in well 
doing, his faith, his humility, his charity, all sweetly blended together, 
constitute him an admirable model for every Christian. And when we 
regard him as a dispenser of the mysteries of Gop, his inviolable attach- 
ment to truth, and his unconquerable zeal, equally distant from fanati- 
cism and indifference, deserve the imitation of every minister of the 
Gospel. 

The Holy Scriptures furnish materials in abundance for the present 
work, the Acts of the Apostles from chapter viii, containing little else 
than a narration of the labours of St. Paul, or an abridgment of his ser- 
mons and apologies. The New Testament, besides the Acts, contains 
twenty-two different books, fourteen of which were composed by this 
apostle himself, with all the frankness suited to the epistolary style, and 


_all the personal detail, into which he was obliged to enter, when writing 


in an uncommon variety of circumstances, to his friends, his brethren, 
and his spiritual children. It is on such occasions that a man is most 
likely to discover what he really is; and it is on such occasions that 
the moral painter may take an author in the most interesting positions, 
in order to delineate, with accuracy, his sentiments, his circumstances, 
and his conduct. : 

Let it not be said, that in proposing this apostle as a model to Chris- 
tians, we do but cast discouragements in the way of those who are at 
an immense distance behind him, with respect both to grace and dili- 
gence. The masterly skill that Raphael and Rubens have discovered 
in their pieces, serves not to discourage modern painters, who rather 
labour to form themselves by such grand models. Poets and orators 
are not disheartened by those chef d’euvres [master pieces] of poetry 
and eloquence, which Homer and Virgil, Demosthenes and Cicero, 
have transmitted to posterity: why then should we be discouraged by 
considering the eminent virtues and unwearied labours of this great 
apostle? The greater the excellence of the pattern proposed, the less 
likely is the laboured copy to be incomplete. 

It is granted, that all the faithful are not called to be ministers, and 
that all ministers are not appointed, like St. Paul, to establish new 
churches: but it is maintained that all Christians, in their different 
states, are to be filled with the piety of that apostle. Ifthe most incon- 
siderable trader among us is not allowed to say, “I deal only in trifling 
articles, and therefore should be indulged with a false balance ;” if 
such a trader is required to be as just in his shop, as a judge on his 
tribunal ; and if the lowest volunteer in an army is called to show as 
much valour ithis humble post, as a general officer in his more exalted 
station ; the same kind of reasoning may be applied to the Christian 
church: so that her youngest communicant is not permitted to say, 
‘‘My youth, or the weakness of my sex, excuses me from exercising 
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the charity, the humility, the diligence, and the zeal, which the Scrip- 
tures prescribe.” 

It should be laid down as an incontrovertible truth, that the same 
zeal which was manifested by St. Paul, for the glory of Gop, and the 
same charity that he displayed, as an apostle, in the very extensive 
scene of his labours, a minister is called to exercise, as a pastor, in his 
parish, and a private person, as father of a family, in his own house. 
Nay, even every woman, in proportion to her capacity, and as the other 
duties of her station permit, should feel the same ardour to promote the. 
salvation of her children and domestics, as St. Paul once discovered to 
promote that of the ancient Jews and Gentiles. Observe in the harvest 
field, how it fares with the labourers, when they are threatened with an 
impetuous shower. All do not bind and bear the weighty sheaves. Every 
one is occupied according to their rank, their strength, their age, and their 
sex; and all are in action, even to the little gleaners. The true church 
resembles this field. The faithful of every rank, age, and sex, have 
but one heart and one mind. According to their state, and the degree 
of their faith, all are animated to labour in the cause of Gon, and all are 
endeavouring to save either communities, families, or individuals, from 
the wrath to come, as the reapers and gleaners endeavour to secure 
the rich sheaves, and even the single ears of grain, from the gathering 
storm.’ 


We had marked other passages for quotation, but find that our 
limits exclude them. We regret this the less, however, from a 
knowledge that our readers generally can at so small a cost procure 
the book itself. A former very inferior edition was sold off, some 
years since, at one dollar per copy. This, on better paper, better 
printed, and well bound and lettered, is sold at the low price of 
seventy-five cents. 





THE ITINERANT, OR WESLEYAN METHODIST VISITER. 


Tuts is a weekly paper, published in Baltimore, (Md.,) by 
friends of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; and specially designed 
for the defence of the Church against its assailants. The former 
editor, the Rev. M. B. Cox, having relinquished the labours of that 
unenviable post, the paper is now conducted by a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. George Earnest, Dr. Thomas E..Bond, Christian 
Keener, and Robert G. Armstrong. The names alone of these gentle- 
men, to all who have any knowledge of them, will be an ample 
guarantee for the highly respectable character of the paper. The 
reasons for its continuance by its present conductors, are clearly 
and fully stated in a calm and well written address, contained in 
the first number for the current year, being the third year from its 
commencement. The substance of that address*may be found 
also in No. 227 of the Christian Advocate and Journal, (for Jan. 
7, 1831,) to which we beg leave to refer our readers. 

10* 
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We have seen it some where suggested that the necessity for 
continuing the Itinerant, was superseded by the publication of the 
present series of this Magazine and Quarterly Review. This idea 
has resulted, we apprehend, from entire inadvertence to the plan of 
this work. It has already, perhaps, (though necessarily so in self-de- 
fence,) borne rather more of a controversial aspect than was desira- 
ble; and it is our wish and aim to diminish rather than to increase this 
feature in its general contour. It would be wholly out of the ques- 
tion, therefore, to expect a place in this journal for articles of the 
description which the continued assaults upon our institutions, and 
even upon most worthy individuals among us, render necessary in 
such a paper as the Itinerant. The only alternative left seems to 
be, either to support such a paper, or to resort to the expensive and 
troublesome plan of issuing pamphlets on every fresh occasion ;— 
unless indeed we are prepared to submit ourselves, and all most 
dear to us, to every species of vituperation and misrepresentation, 


without any reply whatever. 


Those who may consult the columns of the Itinerant will find in 
it, not only detailed information respecting the proceedings of such 
as busy themselves in labouring to excite disaffection and disturb- 
ance in an evangelical Christian Church, but also faithful and just 
rebukes of such iniquity ; together with occasional articles of a 
miscellaneous nature, not on controversial topics, and of an inte- 
resting and valuable character. 

Any further information that may be desired respecting this: 
paper, may be obtained from Mr. Robert G. Armstrong, Baltimore, 
Md. ; who will also attend to any communications,—if post paid. 








ON MARRIAGE WITH UNBELIEVERS. _ 
(From dhs Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. ) 


Tuat ‘marriage is honorable,’ no believer in Divine revelation 
will deny ; and under the present circumstances of Christianity, it 
is equally expedient. The great difficulty appears to be, (as indeed 
it was from the beginning,) to induce those who profess true reli- 
gion, to marry with those who are truly religious. But why should 
this be a difficulty among Christians in general? Is the Bible silent 
on the subject? Surely not. Why should it be a difficulty among 
the Methodists? Have the rules and the writings of the founders 
of Methodism given an uncertain sound on a subject of such vital 
importance? Indeed they have not. 

First, then, what say the Scriptures? How readest thou? We 
will commence with the Old Testament ; for it is not quite so obso- 
lete as some of our youthful commentators suppose. It contains 
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the history of piety and of impiety; of the church and of the world ; 
and it has erected those land-marks, by which the church and the 
world are distinguished. The sixth and two following chapters of 
the book of Genesis contain the awful history of the flood. It com- 
mences thus: ‘ And it came to pass, when men began to multiply 
on the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto them, that 
the sons of God saw the daughters of men that they were fair ; and 
they took them wives of all which they chose.” ‘Having more 
respect,’ says the note in the Genevan Bible of 1599, ‘to their ' 
beauty, and to worldly considerations, than to their manners and 
godliness.’ From these irreligious associations proceeded that state 

of degeneracy in piety and morals which drew from the Judge of 
the whole earth the following declaration: ‘My Spirit shall net 
always strive with men.’ The result was, ‘the flood came an@ » 
destroyed them all.’ This history of the antediluvians was ‘ written 
aforetime for our learning.’ - 

The history of the church under the Mosaic dispensation is equal-___:%™. 
ly instructive. God as expressly forbade his people to marry with” —* 
those who did not profess true religion, as he forbade them to com- 
mit murder; and the reason assigned was, ‘For they will turn 
away thy son from following me, that they may serve other gods,’ 
Deut. vii, 4. But notwithstanding the express nature of the pro- 
hibition, and the awful consequences which were foretold, many of 
the Jews could ‘see no harm in it.’ Indeed, like many modern 
transgressors, they might hope to convert the unbelievers whom 
they admired ; and, while they were disobeying God’s word, might 
pray for the success of their endeavours, and for his blessing on 
their intended union! But, as God had foretold, it was ‘surely’ 
otherwise ; and, according to the lamentation of Ezra, disobedi- 
ence in this respect appears to have been at the root of all their 
apostasies, and the occasion of all their captivities. (Ezra ix. See 
also Joshua xxii, 11-13. 

We shall probably be informed, that the marriages here prohi- 
bited were those of the people of God with idolaters ; and that they 
find no parallel in the marriages to which we now refer. But the 
question is, Why were they forbidden? The reasons were, ‘ For 
they will turn away thy son from following me, that they may serve 
other gods: so will the anger of the Lord be kindled against you.’ 
It was not, therefore, owing to some apparent impropriety in the 
inequality of these marriages ; but owing to their.placing the souls 
of God’s people, and the interests of the true religion, in such immi- 
nent jeopardy. Such was the influence of these unions on the 
people of God, that they not only ‘ turned away their hearts’ from 
him, but so blinded their minds, that they could ‘see no harm’ even 
in idolatry. Nor is this unaccountable. Those who disobey the 
word of God grieve his Spirit; and after he has withdrawn his 
influence, what is to secure to them ‘the spirit of wisdom and of 
might, of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord? Here is the 
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reason why it so generally happens, that those who are ‘ unequally 
yoked with unbelievers’ become cold and indifferent, and then gay 
and worldly, sinful and secure. So ‘surely’ was this the case of 
old, that even Solomon, with all his wisdom, could not avert the 
consequence ; for ‘even him did outlandish women cause to sin.” 
Now, here was a case in which, if it were ever lawful to make an 
exception to the laws of God, reasons might surely be admitted. 
Solomon was a king ; and the dignity of his family and nation might 
seem to forbid that he should marry a subject. He was so great, 
that ‘among many nations there was no king like him ;’ and, as 
greatness excites envy and opposition, policy might seem to require, 
that he should make affinity with Pharaoh king of Egypt; and 
strengthen the alliance, by taking Pharaoh’s daughter to be his 
wife. He was so pious, that he ‘was beloved of his God ;’ and 
God gave him ‘wisdom, so that there was none. like him before 
him, neither after him did any arise like unto him.’ But what rea- 
sons can justify a breach of the commands of God? or what piety 
or wisdom can secure those against final apostasy, who sacrifice 
the laws of God to worldly considerations? ‘ Little children, keep 
yourselves from idols.’ ‘ Know ye not, that the friendship of the 
world is enmity with God ? But we address those who are wiser 
ry? Solomon ; and who are persuaded that they shall stand where 
he fell! 

We proceed to the New Testament. First, then, St. Paul says, 
‘Be not unequally yoked together with unbelievers.’ It has been 
disputed whether this passage refer exclusively to marriage ; and as 
there are great names on both sides of the question, we shall not 
‘decide where doctors disagree.’ There is one thing, however, in 
which they are all agreed, namely, that though this is not the only 
acceptation of the passage, itis a legitimate one. For who can deny, 
that a passage which forbids union of every kind with unbelievers, 
forbids marriage with unbelievers? Of all the kinds of union, this 
is the most intimate ; and if a union with unbelievers is dangerous, 
and as preposterous as a union of ‘ righteousness with unrighteous- 
ness,’ of ‘light with darkness,’ of ‘ Christ with Belial ;’ surely no 
union can be so dangerous and inconsistent as the marriage union 
between a Christian and an unbeliever; for in proportion to the 
intimacy of the union are its danger and its inconsistency. 

But here ‘the judgment of charity’ interposes its kind offices to 
screen the offender ; and we are required to prove that this passage 
has not an exclusive reference to infidels and idolaters. The ori- 
ginal term must prove this. This is am¢ros, which means, literally, 
persons without faith; and though it is sometimes translated inf- 
dels, because an infidel is without faith, it is properly rendered wnbe- 
lievers, in the strict gospel sense of the word: because, in the 
estimation of the Apostles, whatever faith a man had, if he had not 
faith in Christ, he was an ‘unbeliever.? In this sense the Jews were 
such ; for though they ‘ believed in God,’ they did not ‘ believe also 
in Christ,’ to ‘the saving of their souls.’ ‘The judgment of chari- 
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ty,’ which would restrict this word to infidels, in the modern limited 
acceptation of the term, would lead to strange results in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. On the hypothesis suggested, it would 
appear that there are few unbelievers in England ; [or in America ; ] 
and, indeed, few Englishmen [or Americans] in the bottomless 
pit.* The boundary between the church and the world is com- 
pletely destroyed ; for in a Christian country, almost all are believ- 
ers. On this principle, it is not necessary ‘ with the heart to believe 
unto righteousness ;’ there can be no such thing as ‘faith unfeigned ;’ 
for all are believers, if they: be not infidels or idolaters! Is this a 
Wesleyan definition of a believer 4 

But in many instances, where this ground is abandoned, we are 
put to the proof, that the party concerned is an unbeliever. We 
are informed, that ‘it is a delicate matter; a hard point to prove 
this: for how can we see the man’s heart? In other cases, it 
would not be considered a delicate or a difficult point, to prove a 
man an unbeliever, who lives according to the course of this world ; 
notwithstanding he may be regular in his attendance at a Method- 
ist chapel. In ordinary cases we expect to see a man truly peni- 
tent on account of his sins; seeking mercy with weeping and 
supplication ; separating himself from the world, and uniting him- 
self in church fellowship with the people of God. And even this is 
supposed to afford evidence of nothing more than the faith of a 
penitent. In order to establish his claim to the character of a 
believer, we are anxious for evidence, that ‘ with the heart he has 
believed unto righteousness.’ We wish to hear him ‘ with the mouth 
make confession unto salvation ;’ and to see in his life ‘ the fruits 
of righteousness, which are by Christ Jesus, unto the glory and 
praise of God.’ Now what reasons can be assigned, why we should 
not, in every case, require similar evidences of faith? The faith of 
a penitent is the lowest degree of faith that can entitle a person to 
church fellowship ; and this, at least, together with church fellow- 
ship, ought every Methodist to require, before a thought be en- 
tertamed, of so solemn, sointimate, so permanent a union, as 
marriage is allowed to be. This is the lowest degree of faith that 
could be in the contemplation of the Apostle in the passage just 
quoted, as well as in 1 Cor. vii, 39, respecting the application of 
which there can be no dispute. Speaking of ‘the wife,’ the Apos- 
tle says, ‘If her husband be dead, she is at liberty to be married to 
whom she will ; only in the Lord.’ To be ‘in the Lord,’ is a phrase 
which is always applied to true believers, and cannot admit of any 
other application. Hence the exhortation, ‘Stand fast in the Lord ;’ 
which is analogous to our Lord’s injunction, ‘ Abide in me.’ Hence, 
also, Onesimus is spoken of as being ‘a brother beloved, both in 
the flesh, and in the Lord ;’ and the Apostle speaks of those ‘ who 
were in Christ before’ him. ‘ Now, if any man be in Christ, he is 
a new creature.’ In the passage on which we are now remark- 





* See Luke xii, 46, where amsrwy is applied to those who are finally lost. 
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ing, the Apostle is giving directions respecting the marriage of 
widows ; but by parity of reason, his words must be applied to all ; 
for what reason can even be pretended why the case of widows 
should be an exempt one? He gave them his permission (proba- 
bly in reply to official inquiries) to marry whom they would; but 
perceiving how liable this expression would be to abuse, if not 
guarded by a maxim of primitive discipline, he added, ‘ but only in 
the Lord.’ Is it not astonishing, that with so plain a prohibition in 
the book of God, professing Christians should for a moment enter- 
tain a thought of goimg beyond the bounds of the church to form 
matrimonial connections? Dr. Adam Clarke observes, ‘She must 
not marry a Heathen, nor an irreligious man; and she should not 
only marry a genuine Christian, but one of her own sentiments : ’ 
for, in reference to domestic peace, much depends on this.’ 

Without subjecting ourselves to the charge of bigotry, we think 
that something may be said on the necessity of union of sentiment 
in those who are allied by marriage. Those cases in which, on the 
arrival of the hour of worship, the husband and wife must separate, 
and repair to different places, and perhaps divide the children into 
different groups, cannot be considered desirable. - In some instances, 
this separation may take place under the influence of a conviction 
that, however nearly allied, conscience is above the control of man; 
but it is more frequently the result of a frigid agreement between 
the parties, prior to their marriage ; and we can see the possibility 
of such a separation being painful, in the very same proportion as 
that affection which always ought to distinguish the marriage state 
predominates. Such a difference of opinion must be increasingly 
painful, when, as is frequently the case, it involves the baptism and 
the education of children. The most that can be said of such a 
union is, that it is merely tolerable ; and would be earnestly depre- 
cated by all who attach due importance to their creed. This, 
however, is being ‘ unequally yoked’ under the most favorable cir- . 
cumstances; for it must be more consistent for one believer to 
marry another, though of a different persuasion, than for such a 
one to marry a person who is not under the influence of either the 
love or the fear of God. The one is highly imprudent ; the other 
is absolutely unscriptural. We would say, ‘ Let there be no schism 
in the’ domestic ‘ body ; that ye may with one mind and one mouth 
glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The venerable Wesley, in his sermon ‘ On Friendship with the 
World,’ says,—‘ Above all, we should tremble at the thought of 
entering into the marriage covenant, the closest of all others, with 
any person who does not love, or at least fear, God. This is the 
most horrid folly, the most deplorable madness, that a child of God 
could possibly plunge into; as it implies every sort of connection 
with the ungodly which a Christian is bound in conscience to avoid. 
No wonder, then, it is so flatly forbidden of God; that the prohi- 
bition is so absolute and peremptory: “Be not unequally yoked 
with an unbeliever.” Nothing can be more express.’ 
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Tue following paragraph, with the above head, we have taken from the 
Philadelphia Recorder, a weekly Protestant Episcopal paper, by which it 
is credited, as will be perceived, to the New-York Observer, a paper of 
the Presbyterian denomination. 


*The Associated Methodist Churches, we understand, now number between 300 and 400 
ministers, and between 30,000 and 40,000 communicants. They are seceders from the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, and resemble the Presbyterians in conferring upon the people a 
share in the government of the church, and in abolishing the order of bishops, and other dis- 
tinctions of the clergy.—.NV. Y. Obs.’ 


In how many other papers this statement has been published, we do not 
know. As usual, however, in such cases, we presume it has travelled an 
extensive circuit. All that we shall say of it at present is, that so far as it 
represents such an amount of ‘ ministers’ and ‘ communicants’ as ‘ seceders 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church,’ to constitute the Associated Method- 
ist Churches, it is notoriously untrue ; and that the publishers of it, from 
whomsoever they ‘ understand’ it, have been grossly imposed on. Whether 
they will think it any way incumbent on them to apprize their readers of this 
contradiction also of the tale, it is not for us to judge. ‘The practice of 
lightly giving currency to every idle report unfriendly to individual neigh- 
bours, is admitted by all Christians to be both mischievous in itself, and 
attended with a weighty responsibility. Whether a similar course toward 
neighbouring sister Churches, may not be at least equally mischievous, and 
as uncongenial with the true spirit of Christianity, we submit to the calm 
and serious consideration of contemporary journalists ;—and especially the 
conductors of religious papers. 

Had the statement been simply that the Associated Methodist Churches 
comprised between $00 and 400 ministers, and between $0,000 and 40,000 
communicants, (although we do not at all believe even this,) we should not 
have noticed it with any animadversion of ours. Nay, were it really true 
that there are such a number of Christian ministers and members, asso- 
ciated under whatever name, in this new denomination, or any other, and 
without unfounded aspersions on a neighbouring church, we should sincere- 
ly rejoice. There is abundant room in the world both for them and us; 
and abundant need of all our efforts. Yet, since the obvious design of the 
statement has been to induce the public to believe that so extensive a dis- 
satisfaction, (and consequent division,) has existed in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and such a preference, withal, of the polity of ‘the Presby- 
terians,’ we deem it a duty not to suffer the public mind to be thus abused, 


“ without placing within the reach of those who may have the candour to use 


it, an adequate corrective. 

It is not a little remarkable that the originators of such statements never 
condescend to give us the statistical details. ‘These are carefully avoided ; 
and for a very obvious reason:—They would lead to inevitable detection. 
In every place in which there are ‘ ministers’ or ‘communicants’ in the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, there are official church records, in which all 
admissions, expulsions, or withdrawments, are regularly entered. Now, if 
such an amount of ministers and communicants have seceded from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on the ground stated, there must be places 
where all this has occurred; there must have been persons also constituting 
the particular numbers in the several places, of which the aggregate has 
been made up; and those who have asserted the aggregate, ought, in order 
to justify their assertion, to have at least some tolerable knowledge of the 
particulars. Why, then, are these particulars never given? Why are we 
not informed that at such and such places, and at specified times, certain 
definite numbers of ministers and communicants seceded from the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, and united in constituting the Associated Methodist 
Churches? Why are not the several numbers then put in columns, that the 
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res, which we know will not lie, may be examined, and added together, 
by each one of us for ourselves? We invite this course. And if it shall 
pegre that we ourselves are in error, we will promptly and frankly acknow- 
edge it, and will give the same publicity to our acknowledgment that we 
do to this contradiction. 

But, although some of those who copy and circulate such reports, may 
not be aware why the statistical details are not given, yet we are persuaded 
that those who originate them do perfectly understand this business. They 
know that if they once name the places, and specify the numbers alleged to 
have seceded in the several places, they can instantly be brought to a test 
from which they would rather shrink. ‘There may have been, possibly, 
out of nearly five hundred thousand members, some four or five thousand, 
male and female, who have seceded. We believe this to be the utmost 
extent. It is, indeed, more than we have any knowledge or information of. 
Of these, too, a considerable portion doubtless have gone, not from any 
special desire more nearly to ‘resemble the Presbyterians,’ but chicfly 
because their husbands, or parents, or brothers, or some particular friend, 
or perhaps a leader, had seceded, and they preferred not to be separated. 
Secessions on such grounds may indeed be counted, in full tale; but we 
think they ought not to be weighed against us. Yet we have no wish to 
impugn motives of this sort, or even very closely to scrutinize them. They 
are often the result of feelings and circumstances which rather require sym- 

athy, and the tenderest treatment; though we know there have been 
utes, and this that is written shall be recorded for a memorial of them, 
whom even such touching considerations have not been sufficient to: move 
from their steadfast attachment to the church of their choice. 

_ As to the ‘between 300 and 400 ministers,’ if one-thirtieth part of this 
number have seceded,—of ministers who were previously devoted to the work 
of the ministry,—(for of such we presume the public generally ‘ understand’ 
the statement,) we should be glad to see them named, with the times and 
places when and where they seceded. We have been somewhat favorably 
situated for information in such matters, and have not shut our eyes in 
regard to them. Yet even this proportion of such ministers, as seceders 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church to the Associate Methodist Churches, 
has never yet come to our knowledge. ‘There have been, indeed, among the 
seceders, a much larger portion of local preachers,—such as had been en- 
gaged as other secular men in pursuing their worldly business through the 
week, and were not devoted to the work of the ministry; though we believe 
that even these have been much short of three or four hundred: Whilst 
of our brethren the local preachers generally, in justice to them and to their 
credit we record it, a very small portion have united in this hue and cry 
against their itinerant brethren, between whom and them as a body there 
have been, and we hope ever will be, the strongest bonds of love and 
sympathy. We will only add here, for the information of such as may be 
disposed to spread really good and true intelligence, that since the seces- 
sions in question have taken place, the Methodist Episcopal Church has 
‘been in a state of greater peace and prosperity than it had ever before 
experienced; and its increase, both of ministers and members, has been 
unparalleled, not only in its own past history, but perhaps also in the his- 
tory of any other Church in Christendom. And if this be fact, of which 
our official Annual Minutes, giving the statistical particulars, will furnish 
the means of judging, and if, at the same time and within so short a period, 
three or four hundred of our ministers, and thirty or forty thousand of our 
members have seceded, then must the progress of Methodism have been 
prodigious.indeed. How agreeable this intelligence may be to such jour- 
nalists as spread the news of supposed defections from our fold, or how 
acceptable they may imagine it would be to their readers, it is not for us 
to say. ‘Time, and their future columns, will develop it. 
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